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man, 620 Temple Court, New Yerk City. 
Advertisers will find theRURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
tm the United States. Addregs all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
eal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





@ubscribers should bear in mind that 
the RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
ep a constantly increasing subscription 
fist we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
end to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
aew names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat’’ at $1.2 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
tind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM. 


The science of chemistry is, to the 
farmer, one of the most mysterious of all 
branches of human knowledge. In fact, 
to the average man of intelligence who 
keeps in touch with,the world’s work, 
chemistry is an unkn land, and unless 
his business requires it, he knows as 
much about this science as he does about 
the ancient Vedas. Without requiring an 
exact or scholastic training in_ch@mistry 
it would seem from the nature of the 
farmer’s occupation as a grower of plants 
and animals, that a certain amount of 
‘ dge of the laws of the elements of 
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plant and animal growth would be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

A number of books on this subject have 
been published. Some of these are *o00 
abstruse for the layman, The authors 
have assumed too large an acquaintance 
with the science on the part of pros- 
pective readers. Some avoid technical 


terms and symbols and aim to teach the | 


practical farmer, but a college education 
is generally a condition precedent to a 
comprehension of their contents. A 
volume of the former class comes to our 
desk from a London publishing house. It 
is written by a high authority and con- 


tains much of interest to a student of | 


chemistry who has a greater degree of 
familiarity with the technicalities of the 
science, than is possessed by the average 
man. It states in its preface that the 
book was written primarily for the use 
of students and teachers in agricultural 
schools and colleges. 

On reviewing this book we are im- 
pressed with the need for a primary text 
book on this science which may be com- 
prehended by the average reader. 

Chemistry is closety related to all the 
phenomena observed in farm life. It is 
the “how” of most of the mysteries, so 
far as the mind has been able to solve 
them. Custom tells the farmer to plow 
his land as a preparation for the seed. 
Chemistry tells him that in so doing the 
stubble decays, making humus, and the 
porous soil lets in the sun and air; thus 
is liberated from the inert mineral mat- 
ter of the soil the availabie elements used 
as food by the young plants; that all 
plants take up their food in a soluble or 
watery condition and by putting the soil 
in “good tilth” is only meant that the 
greatest possible amount of dissolved 
Mant food is placed at the disposal of the 
little rootlets groping around in the dark 
mould for nourishment. 

Every farmer knows that putting ma- 
nure on the soil increases the yield. How 
many know just why it does this and 
how? Chemistry tells him that for plants 
here is a condensed balanced ration of 
high digestibility. That is, in compara- 
tively small bulk there is a large store of 
usable plant food. If the farmer knew 
more of the “how” and “why” of ferti- 
lizers would he not be much less apt to 
waste or ignore the supply heaped up in 
his barnyard? 

The seed is dropped into the soil and 
the man who can only see dollars knows 
that it may sprout and make a crop. 
Chemistry teaches all the subtle alchemy 
of nature; how the sun and soil and rain 
get together down below in that won- 


drous laboratory and beginning with the | 


germ of life left over by the parent, 
evolve, by purely chemical action, 
upon cell, until the field of golden grain 
waves a welcome to the harvesters. All 
this sort of thing is true in the world of 
animal physiology and in relation to 
feed for farm stock, and volumes would be 
required to enumerate all the interesting 
things contained in the science of chem- 
istry which bear directly upon raising 
crops and feeding animals. 

It may be maintained that a field will 
grow no better crops nor the market pre- 
sent any more pleasing aspect, on ac- 
count ef a knowledge “how” the crops 
stow or “why” the manure effects its in- 
crease. We do not agree with this po- 
sition. We believe that other things be- 
ing equal, the man who better under- 
stands the fundamental principles of farm 
operations will better succeed in a finan- 
cial way. Without an intimate knowledge 


‘| ness, 


of the phenomena of plant growth, a 
farmer is working more or less in the 
dark. Farthing being an  art—which 
means adaptiveness—and not a science— 
which implies exactness—he who is best 
equipped with a knowledge of the details 
of his profession or fusiness can best 
adapt this knowledge to the changing con- 
ditions which soils and kaleidoscopic sea- 
sons present. 

There is another reason why a study of 
the chemistry of the farm pays. It opens 
a@ man’s eyes to the beauties of the world. 
It broadens his view of the plan of 
things. And while man—poor atom that 
he is—can never hope to solve the prob- 
lems of the infinite, he can, by enlarging 
his vision, not only develop character, 
but he can escape from that bondage of 
toil which holds the one who merely 
works to live. He can make his labor en- 
joyable. He can make his life worth 
living, in spite of financial failure. 


THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN 


Most of our readers have heard of 
“Shaw's Garden,’’ and a majority of those 
who keep in touch with current history 
are acquainted with the main facts of 
its establishment and the provisions for 
its perpetuation. While this blooming, 
perfumed oasis is‘the feature that has 
“made St. Louis famous" and it is now 
known as the “Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den,”’ the scope of work of this institu- 
tion and its influence as a collector and 
conservator of botanical science is not 
restricted to ciiy, state or national lines. 
It is unique. It stands in a class by it- 
self. Just as its herbarium, its arbore- 
tum, its fruit and floral sections are en- 
riched by tributes levied on the flora 
from every part of the globe, so does it 
make returns to those distant domains 
in digested data, in the ripened fruit of 
experience and exact research, and its 
fame has gone forth to the uttermost 
parts of the earth where other specialists 
|are delving in Bimilar fields. 

While evefy institufion must have a 
focal habitation and a name, and while 
St. Louis is proud of this beauty spot 
upon the fair face of her civie estate, and 

isp: to“teseo 

her name ‘with so worthy and notable an 
enterprise, it should be remembered that 
“Shaw’s Garden” is too great and too 
far reaching to be considered merely as 
a locall ornament. It is more than a beauti- 
ful park with greenhouses and landscape 
effects. It is a school of botanical and 
horticultural science, a museum and li- 
| brary preserving specimens and literature 
on related subjects, an experiment sta- 
tion for original investigatien, « !ebor - 
tory for the study of plant pathology, 
a living, glowing exemplification of the 
highest art of the landscape architect, 
and finally, it is a chromatic symphony 
of reds and greens and pinks and yel- 
lows and blues which stands as a master- 
piece of the collaborated work of its 
founder and those to whom he left its 
trust. 

Following closely the time when the 
} annual banquet is held in honor of Henry 
|Shaw. at which meet the florists, gar- 
| deners, fruit growers and others with as- 
| sociated Interests, it is fit and proper to 
j call attention to the magnificent and far- 
seeing beneficence of the man who was a 
philanthropist—in the truest sense and 
in the most unselfish spirit. 

The portrait and a brief sketch of Henry 
Shaw’s life appeared on this page in the 
issue of November 26. 

Ambitious young men are admitted to 
the Shaw school of botany, and the gar- 
den school furnishes thorough and prac- 
tical instruction in the various branches 
of floriculture, market gardening, fruit 
culture, etc. 

It is eminently fitting that in the city 
where Henry Shaw lived his life and 
built this enduring monument, there 
should be promised, in connection with 
the Universal Exposition commemorating 
the acquisition of this very territory 
of which the great commonwealth of 
Missouri is a part, the grandest and 
most complete Horticultural exhibit ever 
gathered together for the edification and 
instruction of mankind. 

It is impossible to speak of this famous 
institution without referring to the Di- 
rector of the Garden, Dr. William Tre- 
lease. It would be hard to conceive of a 
more appropriate and happy union of a 
man and his work. A deep student of his 
science. a scholar of broad culture, a 
polished gentleman of singular upright- 
Dr. Trelease combines with the 
three requisites of a well-balanced char- 
acter. the fourth dimension of a level- 
headed business sagacity, whereby is 
wisely directed the varied departmental 
machinéry of the institution. 











CORN LEAVES 
DRY WEATHER? 


WHY DO CURL IN 


cell | 


We should Jike to know how many of 
the younger generation of farmers could 
|explain what causes blades of corn to 
curl or roll in times of great heat or 
drouth? Of course the old farmers either 
know are they are satisfied to say it’s 
the “hot dry weather,” or else they are 
as anxious as the youngsters to learn the 
reason for such common every-day af- 
fairs. 

For those Who are not satisfied to mere- 
ly say “it is the dry weather,” but be- 
long to that inquisitive class of beings 
who go poking their noses into dark 
corners with that insatiable curiosity to 
“find out about” things, we will say that 
all plants breathe as well as perspire. 
All green plants (those having chlorophyl 
cells) breathe through little mouths on 
the under side of the leaf. These little 











mouths, which are also sweat pores, are 
called “stomata.”’ The difference in 
plant and animal breathing is that ani- 
mals take oxygen out of the air and uss 
it in purifying the blood and in mixing 
it with the carbon which it gets in fatty 
or starchy food, and this mixture pro- 
duces animal heat This process is 
identical with that of a stick of wood 
burning in a stove. The wood is all car- 
bon except the ashes and when the stove 
draft is opened air rushes in and the 
oxygen part of the air unites with the 
carbon at a certain temperature and heat 
it the result. As the animal takes oxy- 
gen from the air it exhales or breathes 
out what is called carbon dioxide, or 
carbonic acid gas. This ts fatal to ani- 
mals, but plants live on it. Every green 
plant takes this carbon dioxide through 
the stomata of its leaves and appropri- 
ates the carbon from it. This carbon 
goes to make starch fibre and fat in the 
plant. Thus the circle is complete and 
our bright young readers will already 
say, “Why, animals and plants depend 
on each other for air,’’ and so they do. 

Now the plant breathes out oxygen and 
moisture through its pores and in wet 
seasons or during a rain the stomata 
wide and the evaporation from these 
tiny under-side pores is very great. This 
is because there is a surplus of moisture 
in the soil and air and nature plans that 
what the plant does not need is passed 
off in this way. 

When the supply of moisture runs low 
and the ground gets baked and the air 
is dry, Nature’s automatic device op- 
erates the other way and the little 
mouths close up so that evaporation 
ceases and all the moisture the roots can 
send up from the soil is used by the 
plant. And now you see “just how’’ the 
leaf rolls together, always with the lower 
surface inside. The closing of the mil- 
lions of stomata or pores causes the lower 
surface to contract or draw together. As 
the under surface is now shorter than the 
upper it pulls the edges of the leaf to- 
gether and it curls up lengthwise and 
rolls tcgether sidewise. 


This also has a set Sebel of 
P less surface -to th 8 rays. 
or . carn “not grow much 


during such drouth periods, but it will 
quickly rally and unroll its leaves when 
rain comes. 

We ha'tve emphasized the fact that 
“green"’ plants breathe in and appropri- 
ate carbonic acid gas. Mushroons and 
other fungus plants, and, in fact, all 
plants having no chlorophyl or ‘“green- 
leaf’’ cells, breathe very much the same 
as animals. And this suggests another 
question which we put to our inquisitive 
young readers (of all ages) for considera- 
tion until next week—‘“Why do mush- 
rooms have gills?’ 


oper 


MAGNITUDE OF THE 
STOCK INDUSTRY. 


THE LIVE 


The relative importance of several agri- 
cultural interests may be gathered from 
the following stirring words by Secretary 
Wilson, in his address made at the recent 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago: 

The meeting you have here now its the 
most magnificent expression of the 
world’s progressive history. What a long 
time we waited for all this. Forty years 
ago Congress endowed agricultural sta- 
tions and later experimental stations for 
the purpose of helping the farmer toward 
the establishment of the science of 
breeding and feeding, among other things, 
and what an illustration we have to-day 
with regard to the latter. Our people 
are beginning to learn something about 
feeding. Our 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn, 
grown this year, is to go to market, the 
greater part of it, through our domestic 
animals. 

Our people are learning how to feed 
economically and prevent waste. There 
is a great difference between shoveling 
grain into a snow bank and feeding stock 
a well-balanced ration in a stable or 
well-protected shed. 

A man cares for a crop all summer, 
works hard in the summer, gets it piled 
up; he has so much corn, he has so much 
oats, and he has got hay and straw and 
all that. Well, the question comes up 
then, does that man know how to feed 
the stuff so as to make the most money 
out of it? GeneraNy he does not know. 
As a general proposition a very great 
waste occurs all over the United States 
in the feeding of our nutrients to our do- 
mestic animals, but there is hope held 
out by the presence of young gentlemen 
from colleges that we are to have 
scholars in the land along those lines, and 
that we are getting them rapidiy. We 
have thousands of men &tudying in our 
agricultural colleges the sciences that 
make for greater profit on the farm. 

The United States is doing more for 
research along these lines for the Ameri- 
can farmers than all the other countries 
in the world. The Department of agri- 
culture at Washington has more money 
at its disposal for research along these 
lines than Harvard and Yale and Co- 
lumbia and this big Chicago University 
and Leland Stanford all put together. 

IT want to call your attention a moment 
to the magnitude of the live-stock in- 
tests. Our animal production a year 
amount to $900,000,000 in the United States 
—$900,000,000 annually is the product of all 
our domestic animals in the United 
States. The dairies amount to $472,000,000, 
The little speckled hen of the barnyard 
ecackles out $181,000,000 worth every year. 
We sent abroad last year our live ani- 
mals and animal products $244,000,000 in 
round numbers: the year before it was 
$253,000,000—$250.000 000 worth of things go- 





ing from the United States. Our cattle | 
exports, live cattle last, year, amounted | 
to $892,000,000; our horses to $11,000,000; our | 
sheep to $2,000,000. What We use at home— 
we have the greatest market in the world | 
here—and what we sent abroad added to- 
gether makes that $900,@8.000. Those are 
the interests, gentlemen; that we repre- 
sent. You can take afl the cotton ane 
all the wheat and all the oats and put 
them all together, an@ they all don’t 
equal the livestock indiiciry its pro- 
ducts. 
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THB CASCADE @ARDENS. 

To 
we 


vary the illustration for this page, 
show our readers this week an en- 
graving of the central ffature of what is 
called the “Main Picture” of the whole 
Louisiana Purchase &xposition. The 
Cascade Gardéns are to the coming Ex- 
position what the Court of Honor was 
to the tout ensemble @? the Columbian 
group in 1893. It is th® focal point, the 
central and most impressive figure in the 
whole arichitectural am! landscape pic- 


|} about the farm. 





ture. Where the Court of Honor was 
noble, dignified and unchanging, the Gar- 
dens of the Cascades wifi be just as splen- 


$40 per month with house rent, etc., free. 
It is the all purpose hand who 
in demand, the man who can do 


is most 
any job 


For the past %® years I have gone a 
mile and a half every winter to stick and 
dress four to six hogs for a friend, and 
the next day I go back, cut up the hogs | 
and pack away the meat. He is a farm- 
er, he has three sons from 24 to 38 years 
of age and not one of them could kill, 
stick, scald, dress or cut up a hog, so I 
get $2 a year to do it, 

Every boy he has, has watched me do} 
the work all these years and they have | 
all helped me do it, yet not one will at- | 
tempt it by himself. | 

My oldest boy could do any such work | 
by the time he was 17, when he was 19 he 
was a No. 1 grain stacker and so on| 
through the list of farm work; the other | 
boys learning in their turn to do most | 
things of this kind | 

Such men are invaluable to the man 
who has to depend on hired and | 
they can always command good wages. | 
Let me urge all farmers to teach the | 

| 
| 





help 


boys on the farm every detail of farm 
work; do not parcel out the jobs and let 
Sam work the team, Joe do the fencing, | 


| nity 


wages when it shall 
is preposterous. 

The telegraph operator who works from 
10 to 15 hours every day, and seven days 
in the week, who can lord it over the 
Passengers if he wants to, and is in turn 
lorded over by his superior officers, and 
gets enough salary to pay his board or 
living expenses. Or the lawyer who 
hangs out his shingle and waits from one 
to five years for enough practice to keep 
the wolf from the door, having to be 
bolstered up for one or two terms as 
prosecuting attorney, and whose salary 
for years barely allows him to keep up 
the appearance of respectability and dig- 
nity; or the doctor whose patience is 
more than his patients; or the bookkeeper 
who is compelled to do double duty by 
posting books for the butcher or small 
grocer after business hours, or teach in a 
night school in a business college (?) that 
he may keep up the dignity and respecta- 
bility his position in society demands of 
him. Or the teacher who has to put in 
the time between school and institute in 
sdlling the “Lives of LIllustrous men” 
or patent medicines in order that they 
may live up to the proper scale of dig- 
and respectability of a _ college 


have been earned, 
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8T. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR CASCADE GAR 


did and inspiring, with the addition of | 
being a biograph—a moving picture—the | 
fall of water giving a kaleidoscopic touch | 
to the perfect artistry of construction. | 

Neither words nor an excellent half- | 
tone portray the ineffable beauty of this | 
magnificent composition, formed by the 
harmonious union of architect, engineer. 
landscape gardener and sculptor. 

The architect has contributed Festival 
Hall, the ornate structure in the center; 
a beautifully designed colonnade forming 
the Terrace of States terminating in two 
highly decorated restaurant pavilions, 
and yet another similar structure at the 
source of each of the three cascades. 

The light effects and water effects, 
utifizing the highest development of elec- 
trical and hydraulic science, constitute 
the part given by the engineer. 

The landscape architect will provide 
spacious lawns of warped surface, beauti- 
ful flower beds of ornate shapes, care- 
fully pruned trees, spreading terraces 
studded with vases filled with plants and 
flowers. 

The center cascade will emerge from a 
great sculpture group symbolizing Liberty | 
and called the Cascade of Liberty. The 
side cascades will emerge from sculptures 
representing the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Fourteen great sculpture figures, 
each symbolizing one of -the states or 
territories in the Louisiana Purchase, 
will form parts of the Terrace of States. 
This is the sculptor’s part. 

A great Chicago daily paper recently 
said that the St. Louis World's Fair is 
going to be a National surprise. Such a 
feature as the one portrayed above is 
especially difficult of comprehension in 
its perfectness and grandeur, extept by 
seeing it. What we have said about it is 
a mere suggestion. 


FARM 





HANDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:—It seems to 
me that there must be a great scarcity | 
of farm hands everywhere, if the letters 
I have received in the past four weeks | 
are anything to judge by. More than! 
thirty men wrote me offering to hire one | 
of my sons for a year at prices ranging 
from $16 per month up to $2 per month. 
He chose a place with a RURAL WORLD 
reader near Bloomington, IIl., at a price 
between the two extremes mentioned, 
and will start tomorrow to take his job. 

Here, men get $16 to $20 per month for 
seven to eight months and Tic per day 
for winter work stripping tobacco; labor 
in the summer months is from a dollar 
to $150 for day labor. A young man with 
no eapital but good health, who can get 
$200 per year and his board on a farm can 
save more money than a city clerk on a 
salary of $5 per month and the average 
city clerk, bookkeeper or salesman does 
not get $50 per month. 

If I knew five young married men to- 
day, who were willing to take the places, 
men whom I could strongly recommend 
I could find them jobs at $30 to $35 per 
month, free house rent, free fuel, free 
gardens and free milch cows. If I knew | 
two such men who could make good but- 
ter and were competent to assume charge | 
of 15 to 25 cows I could get them jobs at | 


‘ 


| Medical 


| State, 


| ““biled’’ 


Jake tend the stock and so on, 
them learn to do everything. 

If Arthur, who leaves for a year, in the 
morning, had put in one winter with a 
friend near the city who makes 50 pounds 
of butter a week and sells it for 30 cents 
per pound, he could have taken an offer 
of $380 per month with board. This friend 
wanted him a couple of years ago, offered 
him wages and to teach him, but he 
did not think he would like the butter 
business; now that he knows more he is! 
sorry that he did not go. 

The short courses in agriculture and 
dairying at our state universities offer 
a great opportunity for boys and young 
men to fit themselves for paying situa- 
tions, and in writing of this let me say | 
that there are more than 600 young men | 
in Missouri who ought to be in Colum- | 
bia this winter taking these courses. | 
Write Dean H. J. Waters for information | 
about them. 

Young man, there is just as much hon- 
or, a deal more profit, and ‘no harder | 
work on the farm than in the city. 

Cc. D. LYON. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


but let) 


' 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Prof. Mum- 
ford in his reply to Mr. Van Trump's 
queries covers the ground and answers | 
the questions thoroughly, but there are | 
a few ideas I would like to add in the | 
same line. The first thought is that an| 
agricultural college and an agricultural | 
education represent a new order of ete | 
cation. | 

For years after those schools were: 
established the agricultural part of the, 
institution was kept in the background, 
and when brought to the front at all by 
any, except the farmer and the true farm | 
paper, it was for the purpose of ridicule | 
and criticism. The Technical, Law and 
faculties absorbed the funds, 
the attention and the students of the} 
and it has required a Herculean 
effort of those interested to bring about 
a change and to direct the funds, the 
attention and the students to the chan- 
nel that the originators of those schools 
and funds intended. . 

It requires a stiffer backbone than a 
majority of country boys possess to with- 
stand the criticism and ridicule of the 
country newspaper, as well as that of 
his companions whose minds have been 
biased by those papers and outside show 
and appearances, to enable him to attend 
a school where a large majority of the 
students, sons of wealthy parents, are at- 
tending the law or medical or technical 
denartments. and who take advantage of 
every opportunity to reproach and sneer 
at the agricultural student and his 
chosen calling. Such has been the case | 
and may be so yet so far as I know. | 

Mr. Van Trump’s question No. 2 is a, 
stunner. The idea that a farmer who| 
lives by daily toil, in shirt sleeves and! 
overalls, under a ten-cent hat and shod | 
with cowhide shoes, is less dignified or | 
less self respecting than a man with a' 
shirt, immaculate collar and 
cuffs, coat and vest of the latest cut 
and pants creased to a dot, with patent 
leather shoes and a four-dollar hat, whose 
assets consist of his present penern 





DENS. 

graduate does not enjoy life to half the 
extent of the agricultural college gradu- 
ate whose education and training has 
on the ground floor. He finds his 
work ready and waiting at every turn. 
When he lies down at night he can look 
back over a day’s work done and knows 
that to-morrow will bring duties which, 
if faithfully performed, will show the 
imprints of his deft hands for years to 
come. His salary, which in most cases is 
not large, is sure and more than enough 


been 


for his needs, and in a few years enables } 


him to accumulate a 
branch out for himself. 


The whims of fashion and the caprices 
of trade have no terrors for him. And a 
rotund old farmer with houses and lands, 
barns and cribs, horses and cattle, pigs 
and chickens, turkeys and geese, is more 
to be envied than the lawyer with his 
mortgages and doubtful securities; the 
doctor with his office practice, old ac- 
counts and life insurance policies; or the 
teacher with his racked nerves and de- 
pendence on relatives; or the mechanic 
with his savings bank account or resi- 
dence property to rent; or the engineer 
with his annuities from the accident in- 


capital and so 


surance companies, or any other man on 


God's green earth. 

I will venture a guess that twenty 
years from now, in proportion to the num- 
bers graduated, there will be ten inde- 
pendent, well-to-do—not to say rich— 
graduates from agricultural colleges to 
one from any of the so-called dignified 
and respectable colleges. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


The RURAL WORLD sewing machines 


jare going off lively. Never was there 


such an opportunity offered to get a good 
sewing machine. Two or three days’ 
work in any good neighborhood will pro- 


|cure the 40 subscribers, and then you will 


have a sewing machine that will last a 
lifctime. If any one needs a sewing ma- 
chine now is the time to get it, and get it 
free. A few days’ work will establish it 
in your home. 

All sorts of new plans for teaching ag- 
riculture are being tried in the West. In 
Missouri an exhibition car is hauied by 
the railroads. This car carries samples 
of farm products for exhibition. Speak- 
ers go along and the car can be turned 
into a smali hall for holding a meeting if 
desired. In a dairy section, stock food, 
forage plants, dairy utensils and even 
animals will be carried. In a fruit-grow- 
ing section tools and appliances for culti- 
vating, spraying, etc., will be on hand. 
All this is under direction of the Missouri 
Experiment Station. It seems like a 
grand thing, especially for a large State. 
The West is ahead of the East in such 
matters because the western farmer has 
been able to make his power definitely 
felt—Rural New Yorker. 


Life is too short, and the world too 
beautiful to give over to deadening toil 
and stupefying drudgery. There is a 
playtime in the economy of Nature, as 
well as a time for work. Remember that 
a man can do more work in six days 
than he can in seven. 





NEWS AND COMMENT. 


The venerable Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the church primate of all England, 
died in London December 234. He was a 
successful man of much force of char- 
acter and many of the attributes of true 
greatness. 


The Florida orange industry seems 
rather precarious. When the tempera- 
ture went down to 22 degrees on the night 
of the 27th inst., the growers saved their 
crops by building large bonfires, and 
many used hundreds of small sheet-irop 
stoves. 

A man in Detroit claims to be the son 
of Aaron Burr, who, he say5, fell in love 
With a squaw of Negro and Indian blood 
and that the claimant, who is 108 years 
old, is their only son. After living in 
honorable obscurity for 108 years, any one 
claiming such a combination ancestry 
must be in his second childhood. 

The Farmers’ Institute car having 
proved so successful, the Frisco road pro- 
poses to equip a car for a series of meet- 
ings through its territory. Great benefit 
will result from this phase of educational 
work in the awakening of a new interest 
among farmers for the best and latest 
methods and machinery in farm opera- 
tions. 

A large number of the souvenir gold 
dollars issued by the U. 8S. government 
in commemoration of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Centennial have been sold at the 
minimum price of $3.00 each. As but 
250000 of these coins will be issued, and 
they are not uniform, one-half bearing 
the head of McKinley and one-half that 
of Jefferson, it is likely that these little 
souvenirs will command a high premium 
before the opening of the St. Louis Fair, 
May Ist, 1904, 


As the ravages of smallpox have been 
abated during the last fifty years by the 
discovery of vaccination, there seems a 
probability of a halt of the great white 
plague—consumption—in its death march 
among the races of man to-day. The 
State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania de- 
clares that he has established the efficacy 
of vaccinating cattle against bovine 
tuberculosis; and if subsequent tests prove 
this statement, there seems little doubt 
that similar methods could be applied in 
eases of human tuberculosis. 

A convention composed of 1,000 dele- 
gates will meet at Oklahoma City, Ok., 
January 6th, for the purpose of endors- 


‘ing the passage of the Nelson bill, re- 


cently introduced in the Senate, to unite 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory into one 
state. The outlook for single statehood 
seems somewhat uncertain. The conflict 
of opinion by citizens of Indian Territory 
is likely to defeat its immediate admission 
as a state. Had the sentiment been 
unanimous, or nearly so, the very weight 
of public opinion would have won the 
day. However, there is still a prospect 
of a satisfactory adjustment of differ- 
ences, 

Notwithstanding the reports 
eattlé car famine and the “great for- 
tunes’’ being lost daily by cattlemen 
compelled to keep fat steers which should 
be bowling along the trunk lines to the 
shambles, the depressed condition of cat- 
tle markets still continues, owing to ex- 
tensive shipments of all classes of stuff 
Stockers and feeders are quoted from $2.00 
to $4.25 and beef steers from $4.65 to $6.7, 
according to grade. These prices are 
much lower than those of two months 
ago, while the relative supply of cattle is 
less. If stockmen knew how many cattle 
there ere in the country they would have 
some basis for sound judgment whether 
to ship or hold. An annual live stock 
census is imperative. As it is now, no- 
body can foresee the precipice of a pos- 
sible cattle shortage until we fall.into it. 

No doubt President Roosevelt is glad 
to be rid of the position as arbitrator in 
the case of Venezuela and Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy. The arbitrament goes 
to the Hague tribunal, which is a sort 
of international court for the trial of all 
cases between nations. Back of all othéf 
courts in the world is force, called the 
“strong arm of the law,” represented in 
this countnry by constable, sheriff or 
United States Marshal. This executive 
branch of government enforces the de- 
cisions of courts. When folks get so 
good as not to need a sheriff they will 
need no courts. General Snerman said 
“War is hell,” and the idea of universal 
peace and arbitration is very pleasing, 
but we would like to inquire who repre- 
sents the executive department of The 
Hague tribunal? Suppose Venezuela, for 
instance. declines to submit to its de- 
cision. The question is open. 

The Post Check Currency does away 
with the cumbrous money order ma- 
chinery. A man can make out his order 
wherever he likes and it is payable only 
to the person designated. It saves time, 
expense and loss and is at once fhe most 
convenient, practical and sensible meas- 
ure the wit of man has yet devised. One 
would think that its simplicity and safety 
would commend. it at once to the postal 
authorities, but men in official position 
become’ so attached to old methods that 
they insensibly cling to them and persist- 
ently fight all innovations. It is pre- 
cisely this class of men that the Post 
Check system has had to fight, but the 
members of Congress ought to be above 
such petty and feeble considerations. 
They ought to regard the measure as one 
fraught with inestimable benefit to the 
business interests of the country. We 
trust that Congress will look\at this from: 
the high plane of statesmanship and 
be influenced by the objections of inter- 
ested parties. 
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The Dairy 


SILOS AND SILAGE 





(Paper read at the Mth annual meeting 
ef the Missouri State Dairyman's Asso- 
ciation, November 11-13, at Columbia, 
by Wm. Plummer, Grace, Mo.) 

It seems to me that I am out of place 
to try to discuss the subject of silos and 
ensilage before this convention, but as I 
have been placed on the program, I will 
try to give my experience with the silo 
as best I can. I have had my silo built 
for three years and it has given me the 
best of satisfaction, but if you could come 


to Clover Hill Dairy I could show you 
Setter than I can tell you, as I like the 
Missouri idea of having to be shown. 

Three years ago I decided to make 
dairying my business. I had a herd of 
thirty-two grade Jersey cows of good 


quality. I concluded that the next most 
important thing was proper feed for my 
cows. After getting all the information 
that I could out of “Howard's Dairyman” 
and COLMAN’S RURAL WOn. called 
on Mr. Brooks of Cavendish, Mo., and 
Uncle John Patterson of Kirksville, Mo., 
and got their experience with ensilage as 
feed. I decided to build a silo. I built 
my first silo in the fall of 1900. I built it 
round, 16 feet in diameter, and thirty-four 


feet high, four feet of it was under 
ground. The silo proper is made of 2x6 
pine, 14 and 16 feet long. It is hooped 


with 13 iron hoops made of % iron rods. 
I then filled this silo with corn and with 
this amount of silage I fed thirty-two 
cows from the 15th of November till the 
Zith of April. I also fed some bran and a 
very little corn and allowed the cows to 


run to sorghum cane during tne day. 
My cows milked well all winter and in 
the spring were in good condition. As 


evidence of the value of my method of 
dairying, I wish to state that my butter 
brought one cent more per pound on the 
New York market than the top price. The 
dry cows I wanted to put off, I sold for 
$3.25 per hundred, without extra feed. 

In the fall of 1901, I refilled my silo with 
corn, this time it was mostly fodder and 
this enabled me to keep sixty-five head 
of cattle of all kinds through the winter, 
thirty-four of them cows, without buying 
any rough feed. I feed a little corn meal 
to the best milkers. Bran was too ex- 
pensive to give sufficient profit. While 
my neighbors were paying $12 and $14 for 
hay per ton to keep their stock through 
the winter, I fed silage raised off my 
farm; this induced me to build another 
silo, so this fall I built silo number two, 
after Mr. Cobb's plan, of Monmouth, III. 

It is twenty feet in diameter and thirty- 
four feet high, four feet of this is under 
ground, made of rock. On the top of 
the foundation, the staves of 2x4 pine, 
14 and 16 feet long, nailed together with 
40-penny spikes. This silo is filled with 
corn and sorghum, about equal parts. We 
are feeding the silage from this silo 
now and it is giving good satisfaction. I 
am sure that silage is the best winter 
feed that I ever fed in Missouri, either 
for milch cows or for young stock, and 
hogs will eat it readily and iit makes a 
good change for them. 

You can build a silo as cheaply as any 
other building to keep feed in if you con- 
sider the quality of the feed. 

Should there be three or four farmers 
in a neighborhood who would each build 
a silo, and then buy an ensilage cutter in 
partnership, all could have the use of one 
machine and by exchanging work, letting 
each man have his place at the cutter 
so that he would work to the best ad- 
vantage, much time would be gained ant 
trouble prevented. I filled silo No. 2 at 
the rate of eight feet per day with < 
thirteen-inch cutter. I used a Deering 
corn binder to cut the corn, and have 
the corn hauled in on low wheeled wag- 
ons, and each man loads his own wagon. 
It cost me but 35 cents per ton to put up 
my ensilage this year and it was hauled 
from 40 rods to one-half mile. I like 
ensilage because it is handy to feed and 
stock will eat ninety per cent of it if it is 
properly put up. While my neighbors 
are digging mouldly corn-fodder out of the 
snow drift, I feed green feed in the dry. 

Where corn is made into ensilage it 
makes more manure and of a better qual- 
ity. My wheat made ten bushels more per 
acre this year on the ground where I had 
spread manure from the stable where 
ensilage and bran was fed than it did 
where manure was scraped up from the 
yard where fodder and sorghum was fed, 
and on the same quality of ground. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms made 
against the use of the silo in this sec- 
tion of our nation, I have found that it 
is profitable, and has even done more for 
me than I anticipated. When a Mis- 
souri cow will produce butter that sells 
for 33 cents per pound, why not feed her 
silage? 

DISCUSSION.—Mr. Patterson: Silos and 
ensilages are necessary things for mak- 
ing the most profit in dairying and I think 
they are just as profitable for general 
stock raising; it makes a good and cheap 
feed for young stock of any sort, and is 
no costlier than other feed. Putting 
the cow peas in the silo with corn is 
easier than curing the peas and I think it 
makes a better balanced ration in this 
way than any other. I could not field 
cure cow peas this year without losing 
most of them. I bought a new ensilage 
cutter and it was delayed in transporta- 
tion and consequently when the frost 
came in September I lost ten acres of 
cow peas. We always have good results 
from feeding cow peas mixed with corn 
and other feeds. The silo is the pre- 
ferable way of feeding dairy cows and the 
sooner we get to using it the more profit 
we can make. 

The way to fill the silo depends upon 
what machinery you have. Mr. Rog- 
ers spoke of using a corn harvester. 1 
had one and it took the best man I had 
and three of my best horses and cost me 
more than to cut it by hand, and lay it 
down in small piles. We found this a 
much cheaper way than to harvest with 
the corn harvester, and I sold my har- 
vester. 

Mr. ———: Do you have trouble in ele- 
vating your corn with the blower? 

Mr. Patterson: Not when we have 
enough power. We elevate it thirty feet. 
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On our old machine we used an eight 
horse power engine. That did not give 
enough power, however, to keep it going 
on a large machine, but with a twelve 
horse power we had no trouble. 

We keep as good a man as we can get 
to stay in the silo and he has a six-tine 
pitch fork and takes what falls in the 
center and places it all around on the 
sides, and the more he tramps the bet- 
ter, so we urge him to tramp and keep it 
higher on the sides than in the center; 
and it will keep an energetic man busy to 
keep the sides even with the middle. 

Mr. Erwin: I feel like there was a 
statement made by my friend across the 
way that ought not to go unchallenged 
and that is in regard to the value of 
sorghum. It depends entirely on what 
you want to grow after you have raised 
a crep of sorghum. If you want the 
ground firm so that you can raise a crop 
of grass and your land is a little in- 
clined to wash and be carried away by 


heavy rains, there is no crop, in my 
humble judgment, that is superior to 
sorghum. It firms the ground just right 


for the grass—not the clovers, but blue 
grass and timothy and that class of 
grasses. It shapes the ground so that 
weeds are driven from it and tne ground 
is left in better condition for putting on a 
grass crop; and as to sorghum’s taking 
away the fertilizing elements of the soil, 
I have very grave doubts. I think if we 
investigate the matter we will find that 
crops like corn and sorghum that are 
largely carbonaceous and must derive a 
great deal of their value from the sun- 
light, that they are among the least ex- 
haustive of all the crops that we raise; 
where the soil is not carried away by 
the rainfall. The trouble is that we 
plant on the hill sides where the laid is 
easily washed and the rainfall carries 
away our fertility and not the crop that 
we raise on it; hence, I think sorghum, if 
your land is disposed to wash, is one of 
the best crops that you can raise, and it 
is a crop that comes in at that season of 
the year when we are most likely to 
have drouth, and we can keep up the flow 
of the milk with sorghum as with no 
other crop. It seems to me more valuable 
than any other grain crop, as we have it 
at the season ot the year when there is a 
drouth, and it is a drouth resisting plant 
and seems to me to be superior to cow 
peas. Last year I had cow peas on the 
south side of my field where there is 
more water; they suffered in the drouth, 
while the sorghum planted on the north 
side, where there is less water, did not 
suffer but remained green and furnished 
green feed for my cows during the dry 
part of the season. 

Mr. Burns: Plant cow peas with the 
eane but do not plant too thick. 

I think it is doubtful whether sorghum 
takes the fertility out of the soil more 
than other crops and if you plant cow 
peas with it you are just that much bet- 
ter off. 

Mr. Rogers: As to sorghum, it is a 
pretty good feed if you know how to use 
it. As to its impoverishing the soil, I 
think we have a preponderance of evi- 
dence that it does impoverish the land. 
All we have to do is to stop and see what 
it does. We know that it takes every- 
thing out of the goil and puts nothing 
back, that is’ well established. These 
Agricultural College boys here understand 
that. 

Mr. Erwin: Just point out how it does 
not put anything back. . 

Mr. Rogers: The hard fibrous roots o 
sorghum pack and firm the land so that 
if you wish to sow blue grass after- 
wards, the sorghum is a pretty good 
thing, but if you want to plow your land, 
it is hard; but the sorghum takes every- 
thing out of the soil, the nitrogen, the 
potash and phosphorous and puts nothing 
back. Whereas the pea and clover fam- 
ily, all the leguminous plants in the cata- 
logue take out very little phosphorous, 
very little potash and put an abundance 
of nitrogen in the soil. We see those 
little laboratories for making nitrogen 
on the roots of the clovers and the cow 
peas; we do not know how they gather 
this nitrogen, but we know they do 
gather it. Timothy does not much more 
than keep the soul and body together 
in anything that eats it; what we want 
is clover or leguminous plants of some 
sort; but I believe that cane is a good 
cattle feed and firms the soil. 

Mr. England: Is cane better than corn 
fodder. For our work it is no better. 

Mr. Burns: Cattle will just eat the 
blades of the corn fodder, but of the 
eane they will eat it all. How much 
more is that? 

Prof. Waters: Do any of our sorghum 
farmers present make the mistake of de- 
voting good land to the growing of sor- 
ghum and let their corn fodder go to 
waste and put in sorghum to make up 
for it? There is no question but that 
sorghum ton for ton and acre for acre 
will produce more feed, but it does not 
supply any nutrients that corn fodder 
does not. While I have no war to wage 
on sorghum, every man should decide 
whether he can afford to grow sorgnum; 
after careful consideration of all the 
facts, and first the position is well taken 
that sorghum impoverishes the soil rapid- 
ly; not so rapidly as corn, perhaps, one 
season with another; and yet it may im- 
poverish it more rapidly than corn. 

Mr. Erwin: Have any experiments been 
made and published showing what the im- 
poverishment of the soil is in the growth 
of corn where the land lies so that there 
is no mechanical waste by washing; such 
as is shown in the growth of wheat in 
England? 

Prof. ,Waters: An experiment made in 
Pennsylvania in the growth of corn for 
sixteen years shows very markedly and 
unmistakably that corn in comparison 
with wheat, oats and timothy is a very 
much more exhaustive crop; and in com- 
parison with clover you know what the 
result is and do not need to refer to any 
exact experiments. We can find farms in 
that state that have been practically worn 
out by the growth of corn. Sorghum does 
not supply any of the nutrients that corn 
fodder, which is wasted so prodigiously 
in this state, will not supply. I do not 
mean to say that each individual farmer 
is making 4 mistake by growing sorghum, 
for he needs that sort of material and 
may not have enough fodder to supply 
it. For this purpose sorghum is a great 
crop. What the dairyman needs, how- 
ever, is a supply of cheap protein to bal- 
ance his corn, corn fodder and straw. 
Clover and cow peas are the cheapest 
sources of protein that we know of, and 
while he is producing protein in the 





cow peas, he is at the same time bene- 
fiting his land. I think we cannot em- 
phasize this lesson of the value of clover 
and cow peas too much for every farmer. 


by the silo, putting into it as much as is 
convenient; the rest I would cut and field 
cure and I am not certain just now 
whether I would shred it or not. I would 
let somebody experiment on that propo- 
sition, unless I had an opportunity to get 
the ears husked by the same operation 
and at only a slight expense above the 
ordinary method of husking it. 

Mr. Erwin: This is my third year on 
shredded fodder. One year I used the 
blower and blew the shredded fodder into 
the barn and into the convenient places 
for feeding. The last two years I threw 
away the blower and put on an old-fash- 
joned carrier of my own make and ran 
the hay baler behind it and drove the 
machine into the middle of the corn 
field and as fast as the fodder is shredded 
it is baled. I thought that was the cheap- 
est method I could handle it. It took one 
less team than to haul the corn to the 
barn, when shredding in the middle of 
the field and one team will do the baling, 
an’ I can haul fifteen or twenty shocks 
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Mr. ———: ‘What does Prof. Waters | 
mean by letting the corn fodder go to | 
waste? How would you save it? 

Prof. Waters: In the dairy business, 


of them except to jeave them in the fleld 
as fertilizers and have a good deal of 
“‘mnecessary labor. The peas will stand 
|}a large amount of rain and look black 


Missouri State Dairy Meeting, Nov. 11- 
13, 1902, at Columbia. 
We have attempted in the above to give 
la somewhat detailed account of the char- 
acteristics that are found in the best 
dairy cows and th are considered im- 
portant in selecting the highest producing 
animals. The relative importance to be 
| placed upon each of the points indicated 
is subject to some difference of opinion, 
but in general we are all agreed that 
certain of these characteristics are much 
more important than others and we have 
attempted to indicate by the score card 
published below the relative value to be 
placed upon these regions and points of 
the cow: 
()) Head. 


and still be exceedingly palatable and 
useful as feed. I rify that statement 
| made to Mr. Erwin 

| 

SELECTING DAIRY COWS. 

| (Con usion.) 

| By F. B. Mumford, Professor of Agricul- 
| ture, Columbia, ‘40.—Address before 
| 





(3) Nostril. (4) 
(7) Horn. 
(11) 


(2) Muzzle. 
Face. (5) Eye. (6) Forehead. 
(8) Ear. (9) Cheek (10) 
UDGING DAIRY CATTLE. 
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Diagram of cow showing 
at a load and cover and handle it as con- 
veniently as baled hay. For my horse 
stock, especially, I am no longer depend- 
ent on hay for rough feed, but prefer the 
shredded fodder to the hay, and I find 
that it makes excellent feed for cows. 
Then again here in our climate we have a 
good deal of bad weather for husking 
corn in the ordinary way and I get my 
corn husked and in the same operation 
the fodder baled, so that I have nothing 
to do in the winter time but feed it out. 

Mr. Miller: The best explanation I ever 
heard in regard to sorghum and corn I 
got from Prof. Waters. He said farmers 
have got to raise corn in order to get 
the ears. Why not take ears and fodder 
from the corn and leave the sorghum 
alone. Cut up every bit of the corn. 
Some people have silos and some have 
not. Stack your corn fodder lixe hay if 
you have no silo. I think that is as good 
advice as can be given. 

Mr. Erwin: If you have sorghum on a 
high ridge you will have green succulent 


be kept until the hard freezing weather 


corn fodder. 

Mr. England: Is it not.dangerous to 
turn cattle into sorghum? 

Prof. Waters: Yes. 

Mr. Burns: I agree with Prof. Waters 
that corn fodder is better than sorghum 
for the silo, but the corn fodder will not 
take the place of sorghum to help out the 
pasture—in fact I feed sorghum as long 
‘as it is not freezing weather. As long 
as the sorghum is not frozen to ice it 
makes a juicy feed the same as silage. 
On thirty cows I have increased my milk 
eight gallons in feeding sorghum two 
days. But I believe ensilage is all right 
in place of sorghum aid beiter for winter 
feeding. 

Prof. Waters: It may .be that our ex- 
perience has been a little unfortunate in 
sorghum. I want to give in one word the 
results we have had with it in compari- 
son with half corn fodder and half clover 
hay, not with dairy cows, I regret to say, 
but with beef steers on full feed, and in 
some instances steers that were being 
wintered. A strong mixture of clover hay 
and corn fodder gave very much better 
results than the sorghum. Now I agree 
with you without hesitation that a ton of 
sorghum will feed further than will a 
ton of corn fodder, but instead of putting 
your land in sorghum if you had put it 
in cow peas or clover and combined the 
corn fodder with them you would get 
better gains than with the sorghum. 

Mr, England: I had some experience in 
the summer. In one week’s time while I 
was cutting my cow peas my cows gained 
on grass and the cow peas two gallons a 
day. They did not: care for the cane 
until after it was cured, then they ate it. 
I would like to ask Prof. Waters about 
curing cow peas. 

Prof. Waters: The curing of cow peas 
is a serious proposition. It would not be 
if we were curing them in midsummer, in 
July when we cure timothy hay, and 
when the ground is dry and the weather 
hot, but in the fall of the year it is more 
difficult to handle them on a large scale, 
and yet in the ordinary season we have 
been able to cure them well enough so 
that they will make very valuable feed, 
without any undue handling or any un- 
necessary expense. We mow them down, 
practically, regardless of the weather and 
allow them to cure in the swath as much 
as we can without serious sunburn or in- 
jury from rain and then throw them into 
rather large shocks. Make them tapering, 
rather tall and finish curing in the shock. 
If it rains and a few shocks heat, we 
open them. Ordinarily we will not have 
much heating. If it rains the next day 
after cutting, run the tedder over them 
while they are yet wet,.and if it rains 
the next day, repeat the operation and 
tedder them every time while wet. The 
less handling, the better. You may over 


feed to feed to your cattle, beginning the | 
first of August or last of July and it may 


comes on, and you cannot have that in | 
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Neck. (12) Withers (13) Back. (14) 
Loins. (15) Hip Bone. (16) Pelvic Arch. 
(17) Rump. (18) Tail. (19) Switch. (20) 
Chest. (21) Brisket. (22) Dewlap. (23) 
Shoulder. (24) Elbow. (25) Forearm. (26) 
Knee. (27) Ankle. (28) Hoof. (29) Heart 
girth. (30) Side or barrel. (31) Belly. (382) 
Flank. (83) Milk vein. (84) Fore Udder. 
(35) Hind Udder. (36) Teats. (37) Upper 
thigh. (38) Stifle. (39) Twist. (40) Leg or 
gaskin. (41) Hock. (42) Shank. (43) Dew 
claw. 


The following score card contains in 
condensed form the description of a typi- 
cal dairy cow: 


Per- 
SCALE OF POINTS. fect 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. 
Form, wedge-shaped viewed from 


front, side and above........./.....06.. 10 
Quelity, indicated by fine hair, soft 
skin of medium thickness, and fine, 
clean bone | 





‘Temperament, sanguine, nervous...... 5 
HEAD. ‘ 
Muzzle, clean cut} mouth large, nos- 


trils wide and pemn.................... 1 
| Face, lean, long-Aslightly dished; ex- 
pression contented 











| Eyes, full, mild, bright and clear...... 1 
| Forehead, broad, full and high.......... 1 

Ears, medium size, yellow inside, fine 
POUNCED 6” Se svevcss ee ckes Wadceth beeUses ties 1 
5 

FOREQUARTER. 

Neck, thin, medium length, throat 
clean, dewlap small 3 
Withers, lean, sharp......... 3 
Shoulders, oblique, lean................... 2 
Cheat, Geep GRA WIGS... .cscsccccscoccsecss 3 

Legs, straight, short, clean boned, 
PN NE, Ado uahsivcasenyerinectdbbosns 1 
12 

BODY 

SE: MENON cnsiccueutuiaesponaddeaeesannce 1 

Ribs, well sprung, long, broad, far 
SD o-ine caus vc stnduebdhescakee 4 
BORG, BEG GRE OBB a vc sdccscccesccccsecss 2 
Vertebra, large, spaces wide and open 2 
Loin, broad and strong.................... 4 

Abdomen, large and deep showing 
Dn MOMERY sc icesue cdncdace anes iiws 8 
Flank, deep, velvety and thin........... 2 
EN EE unos: cbQhbueuaesadasansiedas onks 1 
7 

HINDQUARTER. 

Hips, wide apart, level with back...... 3 

Rump, long, high and wide; pelvis 
EE Ss .in 0h vos nxseinkenes veda sé ee 3 





Pin Bones, high, wiue apart 
Thigh, thin, incurving, well muscled... 4 
Fore Udder, extending well forward, 
full, not fleshy, quarter even.......... 6 
Hind Udder, attached high behind, full, 
not fleshy, quarters even............. e 6 
Teats, uniform, good size, well piaced.. 4 


Milk Veins, large, elastic, tortuous, 
MEE avo is. cikdoesbukbas suweaeketsss 3 
Milk Wells, large........ “ae CPE T EY Te eee 4d 


Legs, clean boned, wide apart, straight, 
cannon fine 


Total °. 





Buff-Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of —— things for practi- 
cal people. The Silo, how to build and fill; ensi- 
lage, its value; soil, crops, variety and how to 
grow. Swine, ultry and many other subjects 
ably treated. nd 25c for copy. Monmouth, Il. 


WESTERN CREAMERIES TO COM- 
BINE. 





The creameries of Southeastern Kansas 
and Southwestern Missouri are to be 
merged after the first of the year into 
one b'g company known as the Missourf- 
Kansas Creamery and Produce Company, 
@ corporation with $100,000 capital. The 
consolidation includes large creameries 
at Blue Mound, Parson’ and McCune, 
Kan., and Joplin, Mo., and several other 





handle cow peas and have nothing left 


small ones. 








28 Cents a 


URS is the only 
the Pioneers. 





s 
a } 


4 ‘4 





cheapest way by the use of clover and 





A Christmas Present for Everybody 


that will ship us cream. 


We are paying 
Pound for Butter Fat. 


system that justifies this price and we are 


Write for detailed information, to 


|,BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO., 


ween St. Joseph, Mo. 


-| days’ time get eno 


PASTEURIZATION™ OF 
BUTTER. 


CREAM 





Pasteurization as applied to the manu- 
facture of butter is important, and I am 
pleased to see that you are taking an ac- 
tive interest in such live questions, It is 
by the use of such influence and through 
such mediums as yotrs that the most 
progressive methods become _ generally 
known and adopted. I hope tae dairy de- 
partments of both our Dominion and 
Provincial governments will give the 
pasteurization of gathered cream their 
attention and have the best methods of 
collecting and handling sought out and 
made public. In many of the districts 
milk is so scattered that cream gather- 
ing is the only system that can be ap- 
plied, other than having the butter made 
by the farmers themselves. To have the 


certainly preferable to private dairying. 

My experience leads me to believe that 
the flavoring of butter is more uniform 
from pasteurized cream than otherwise, 
and’ that the keeping qualities also 
improved. 

The flavor of the butter being more 
uniform, it is easier to keep customers. 

Pasteurization of both gathered cream 
and (creamery-separated cream should 
be adopted by all creameries. 

I use a Reid 
and heat to between 
PF. 

Indications are that the sale of hand 
separators will increase largely and the 
business of gathering cream will conse- 
quently expand. There are two particu 
lar reasons for this. First, there is no 
food for young stock that will take the 


are 


continuous pasteruizer, 
175 and 180 degrees 


FOR | 


butter all manufactured in a creamery is | 


satisfactory.”” A shipment of June butter 
to Manchester, England, sold, on Oct. 
1, for 98 shillings, cash, a top price for 
Canadian butter at that time. Last Jan- 
vary, at the Western.Dairymen’s Asso- 
lation, our butter scored 97% points, | 
taking first over eighteen other competi 
tors; at Toronto fair, this fall, we were 
given 9% 


THEIMPROVEn 
U.S.CREAM 


and 94% points, and at the 
; Western fair, 97 points, taking second 
prize. The, butter for these exhibits was | 
taken from the regular make, without | 
any selection whatever of cream or 
treatment. This is not given for an ad 
vertisement, but as an indication of th 
way in which our product has been re-! 


7 


ceived, and as we were the first cream- 
ery to pasteurize gathered cream in Can- 
ada, it is an important point as to the 
result, and helps us to arrive at the prop- 
er answer to the question: “Does it 


H 


pay?” —W. K. McLeod in Canada Farm 
ers’ Advocate. 
SAME OLD GAME. 
| A correspondent sendz up the circular 
of a butter increaser and wants to know 289 
what it means. Well, it means just what y 
[such things always mean and that is ." 
{fraud in any way you look at it. The W D 
|dairyman who buys it is cheated, the 
j}man who buys the butter is_ sold AVERAGE 


| and the man who sells the material gets 
$5.00 for what is worth but a few cents. 
Let the thing alone. The man who 
sends out such circulars is fishing for | 
suckers; he has a very plausible bait but 
there is no necessity of your increasing 


50 Conseculive Runs 


FORCLEAN SKIMMING 





place of milk at the same cost, and stock 
raisers have a strong belief that to feel 
the skim milk with the “animal heat” 
in it (particularly to calves) is the proper 
thing. (I might say, parenthetically, 
that I think, properly handled, creamery 
skim milk is an equally good food. Hand | 
separator skim milk is more regular 
as to temperature when fed, which may 
be the greatest advantage.) Secondly, in 
districts where dairymen 
and it costs the patrons 10 or 12 
per 100 pounds and the creameryman 
from 2 to 5 cents more for hauling the 
milk, it is a great drawback. Cream 
can be gathered over the same district at 
very much less cost. It is also a saving 
in the creamery, and so long as the man 
behind the hand-separator crank does 
not object, the cream-gathered system 
will increase. 

Do the advantages of 
more than compensate for 
and outlay? This is the question we 
have to consider in every business: Does 
it pay? Well, I believe it does. At 
present my intention is to continue the 
pasteurization of both the cream we sep- 
erate at the creamery and the gathered 
cream, unless it is proven to me that 
{ft is really of no benefit. The test is 
when the produce is sold, and I include 
a few short extracts from letters receiv- 





cents 


pasteurization 
the trouble 


ed from purchasers, all of whom are 
large dealers in butter, also scores se- 
cured at exhibitions. 


A firm in Toronto, in May, writes: 
“We are much pleased with the quality.” 
Another firm—‘‘We received the butter 
all right, and think it to be of good qual- 
ity... From Montreal, in June: ‘Report 
your butter as being of very good qual- 
ity." Another firm, in October: ‘Your 
butter is very well made.” “Quality was 





There are two kinds 
of Cream Separators. 


Sharples 


Tubular Separators 
and the others. 

_ The Sharples has a plain,simple,effec- 
tive, easily washed bow] that can’t get out 
of order,b ise it has no li d parts. 
The others, without exception, have com- 
plicated cones, discs, partitions and graters, 
difficult to wash and frequently out of order. 

The difference is vast. It’s 
the difference be- 
tween success and ~ 

vs, ailure. ; 

Talk” won't explain \ 
the difference. But 

thought and judgment ‘. 
and experience will. We 
have a handsomely illus- 
trated paper that will help you, or 
we'll send you a Sharples Tubu- 
lar and let you try it for 

yourself, 





arples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lils. West Chester Pa, 


are scattered | production of the 97 butter needs excep- 


his string of firh. He wont get you if | 

you don’t hook yourself.—Hoard’s Dairy- . 

tel ime Writefor Illustrated Catalogue 
The seventh annual meeting of the | 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0 


American Polled Jersey Cattle Company | 


fill be held at the City Hotel, Cedar- 
ville, Okie, Wednesday, Hime 21, 1908. BELLOWS FALLS VT. 
Chas. 8. Hatfield, Secretary. 








)Notice to 












Perfection in the creamery business is 
not yet reached. For every tub of butter | e 
made which will score 97 there are ten Dairymen 
tubs which will score 8 or lower. The 


If you are thinking of 
buying a Cream Separator 
write us for Catalogue and 
information. We manu- 
facture the best machine 
on the market, 


Davis 
Cream Separator Co., 


54 to 64 N.Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


tional skill and conditions and marks a 
standard of excellence which the average 
creamery cannot very well approach, but 
where the dairyman and the creamery- 
man work in intelligent unison it should 
be possible to bring up the product of the 
average creamery to 90 or more. 


= “TEAL” ge), 


and Horse Power Combined 

covers the entire proposition of grinding 
shelled corn and all other small grains, 
singly or mixed, and at the same time sup- 
plying power for other uses. Can grind 
any feed, shell corn, saw wood, cut feed, 
pump water, churn, etc. at the same time. 
Can be fitted with an ear corn crushing at- 
tachment at small 











THIS MILL 


DOES FLL KINDS OF WORK 
on one set of grinders without 
injuring them. The Tandem 
§ 





iC AFOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 
mere RUNS Ras¥ 











+ 
/RUPTURE when cured. So cure; 0 pay. 7 


ay. 
ALEX SPEIRS, Box 824, Westbrook, Maine 





My monthly regulator never fails, ladies. 
Box Free. DR. F. MAY, Bloomington, Ill. 


A MACHINE 


to weave yourown fenceof 
Coiled tec! 








STEEL TANKS. 
Send for 












Complete 2 inches Meh at 
ILLUSTRATED 28, Gts- per Rog- 
CATALOGUE. Wanted Ssistogts fren 
0.K. HARRY STEEL WORKS,$27.erisst bedege Tx 
WEIGHT AND QUALITY WILL PALK STRONGEST 
| | eAnarawawE MADE, bull 


awa strong. Chick: 
wi@agaend ticbt. Bold to the Farmet at Wheinene 
. Prices. Warranted. Catalog Free. 

SPRING FENCE CO. 

The FROST contains more weight and twice the 5 ee os a 

strength of ordinary fenci:g. Special prices to 

= gents. Catalogue Or the asking. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘If You Stretch 


up just one roll of Page Fence, you'll neve 
think of using that fence machine again. Try it 























Money 


= | 














—that is, save the profit which you will have to 
dealer whenyou buy tence from him. T 


ADVANCE FENC 


facturer’s prices. It’s so good he will order the 





he 
is sold direct from 
our factory at manu- 


seconc and third time. Special prices, etc., free. 








PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE €0.. ADRIAN, MICH. Advance Fence Co., 116 G 8t., Peoria, Ill. 

















th each machine we send you th 
Binder and four Hemmers of assorted widt 


fect stitch. 
The head 

needle is straight and celf-setting. 

shape and made of 


most convenient. 
design with a very handsome polish. 


or we will send COLMAN’s RURAL WORLD one year to 
you have already paid your year’s subscription, and 





ines, flowers, birds 
machine in plain or marquetry finish 


other copy of COLMAN’s RURAL W: 
the Southwest; that it’s editer has published it 
authorities in the world on agricultural subjects; 
raising. the raising of bees, bogs, s . horses, ca! 

Circle.” wherein ideas and write of 


ar. When 
Tod go out and get e 
to give to his b 
ubscribers 

the that will obtain a machine 
nection with the subscribers you obtain, and then by 











and one of the handsomest, smoothest wetaieg ont ag oeeaes machines that 7 have ever see 
owing attachments: 


8. 
ach machine makes what is known as a double lock stitch—that is, itusestwo thraads, whi 


is handsomely designed, well proportioned and beautifully ornamented. The needle bar is round 

hardened, carefully grounded and Atted, the tena pa BN Gilite tae ciee f the needle, ani i iti rork ns The privelpal bese ple ya 
lished steel and is self threading The stitch Y tly in fous ef thet 

he length of stitch can be changed without removing the goodsfrom tke machine. 


Now let us have a little heart to heart talk. You know 
reward without some labor.” We mage you the best proposition that you ever had to 


th tis misleading, but that it lenaskecie on all subjects it treats of; that it is 

special intere:t to those whe live on farms; that for the small sum of 50c paid tg eens Atty-two tim 
Scaougsassobers nue ty epee saear hee neta peewee ge pyousratn ce 

an § ister, or me ett ene ony zoune. oman poy Ao re the family ann t want itfor Bimself, but it will prove a mighty nice present 

Suppose you have alittle hard work at the start, what of it? : 


A Grand Premium Offering. 


We Offer to Our Readers One of the Grandest 
Premiums That Was Ever Presented as 
for Their Consideration. 


A $45.00 Sewing Machine Absolutely Free! 


Warranted for Twenty Years. 


For months we have corresponded with and visited the 1 
eading manu - 
pm of sewing machines throughout the United States with view of 
be aining a cewing machine perfect in its workings, beautiful in its con- 
struction, and magnificent in its general appearance. As we rejected one 
machine after apsther because they were not good enough for our purpose, 
poe were told we were too critical—that we would never succeed in 
—s such anachine as we said we must have, and would have to 
offer to our subscribers. Atlast wefound what we long had sought, and 
arracged with one of the largest manofacturers in the world to supply us 
with a Sewing Machine, which we know is the best that can be o* tained, 
and is the most beantiful we have ever laid our eyes upon. Of course we 
to havea name for this machine, and one appropria e, therefore we 
have called it ‘* RURAL WORLD,” thatbeing the same name as this 
paper, and we trust and believe that it will bs received into the homes of 
our subscribers as acceptably and satisfactorily as is CoLMAN’s RvuRAL 
A a ag and asour paper has been received during the past fifty-four 

When we say we will give you the 


“Rural World Sewing Machine” Absolutely Free 


we mean by that you need not pay any cash for it unless + 
is our intention and desire to thoneace. the circulation of Goumanre et 
WORLD from 50,000 ro 100,000 within the next few months. This we can 
easily doit we have the assistance and co-operation of our subscribers. 
We do not ask them to aid us in bringing thle. about without a generous 
reward, and intend that they sha’l be weil repaid for their eff rts. 

Our HIGH-ARM BALL-BEARING RURAL WORLD SEWING 
MACHINE is guaranteed fur twenty years. It is perfect in its workings, 


2. 
Ruffier, Under Braider, Quilter, Foot Hemmer. Tucker, Thread Cutter, 


ch are kept under the center of the goods, forming a per- 
pattern, and is perfect in its workings. hn yon 


jon. Th 
regulator is on the bed plate. directly in f, ont of the arm of the pom did po ee 


The wood is quarter sawed oak of a very beautiful 


WE WILL SEND YOU OUR “RURAL, WORLD” SEWING MACHINE FOR 


40 Subscribers at 50c each 15 Subscribers at 

50c 
35 “45 **50c ‘© and $ 2.50 Cash. 10 ” ** 50¢ “— cs “anae “— 
30 ai ee 50c iad ii 5.00 ‘* 5 se a] 50c Lad ci < c7% 
25 id a7 50c ee ee 7.00 a7 2 se ee 5Cc a7 7) geod 
20 ee ee 50c iid ot 10.00 se 19.00 sy 


any perso?, wheth*r anew or old subscribor, and one of 
would like to have one of these machines, we will make Fou sapecia ine ee eis asobinee —— * 


Description of the “*Rural World” Sewing Machine. 


You csn have the machine as follows: Oak, bigh! lished grai 
fin'sh is copied from the ancients, who, when they pak to e bell en Soe pod becnnttal " 
beautiful articles of furn =; My The init hb has a th 

‘ture you ever saw. e finish has thes 
are of these imitations, and on the cover of the machine is also a phe 9 re At A ary boandinn 


or Oak, marquetry finish 
ellish some particular pieces of substantial wood. <4 URE eet Zhe 
duction on this one shows a beautiful scroll work in. A, LT Sanat tee meet 
" woods; the tracings around the handles 
imitation. You can have your choice of the 
a can’t get something for nothing in this world; asthe old sa 


tssewing machine oO great 
fifty-four years; 
OLMAN’s RB 


ying is, ‘ There is n 
‘ORLD, with you, Fe and call on your neighbors, show them the paper, and tell thee pave to do is to take this copy, or sny 


° m that it is the agri 
is ex-Secretary of geomtese of the United oene es coe of ake bignest 
es on all subjects pertaining to agriculture, dairy. stock 
thatit never alicwss syiking bad ite clumes 
an: 2 its columns 
m yen Willan then _ —_ wears that each issue eontains something of 
7 you ot A onttee . is Paper is sent to them each week for one 


WoRLD contains artic 
; treats or horticulture; has a co: ace mar 
such things as aie of benefit to Py < ward = po athe k arket report, an 


ute. 
You cannot 
ter yon. and if you don’t get quite cacegh con amt herd work. and you are sure to get somewhere near 


€ ® small amount of cash you can easily get o _— Proposition is euch that, taken in con- 


Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 
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_ Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL 





TALK 





GRAPE SUPPORTS.—Among the vari- 
ous methods advised for supporting grape 
vines, there is nothing better or equal 
to the oid style of a stake for each vine, 
for the inexperienced grower. The trouble 


with a trellis is that most growers are 
too greedy. They think they must cover 
a trellis of three or four wires com- 


pletely with bearing wood. 
that the vines soon exhaust themselves to 
such an extent that the fruit any- 
thing but first class, bunches being smal! 
loose, poorly’ ripened insipid. I 


is 


and 





The result is | 


know of several such vineyards that were | 


entirely killed the dry summer of 
1991, they having been weakened to such 
au extent that they could not stand tne 
pressure. A severe winter would have 
the same result on such vines. The trellis 
system has some advantages, to be sure, 
for the man who knows how and 
willing to prune the vines properly. 
a trellis is propped up right at the be- 
ginning, there usually not as much 
repairing to be done afterward as there 
is to a vineyard of stakes; and then it 
gives the advantage room for tying 
up the young vines for the next year’s 
fruiting. Some claim that on a trellis 
the vines can be spread out more, and 


by 


is 


if 


is 


of 


in thus getting more sunshine and a 
better circulation of air, are not so 
liable to rot. But this I do not find true 
In fact, I have noticed just the reverse. 
Vines neatly tied up to a stake often 


form a sort of roof of leaves, protecting 
the fruit from light showers and dew. 

If a vineyard is set with good, lasting 
stakes, such as osage, black locust, red 
cedar, catalpa or mulberry, and they ar 
put in at a depth so they will not be 
heaved out by frost, there will be no re- 
pairing necessary for a good many years. 


six or seven feet long will give 


A vine 
the root of the average vine plenty to 
do in maturing the crop to perfection. 


Then, another great advantage in a staked 
vineyard, is the saving of labor, by be- 
ing able to cultivate both ways. 

A young vineyard with stakes may be 
made very profitable by planting between, 
something like early cabbage, or peppers, 
that make an upright growth without 
much spread, in a way that there a 
space of four feet between all plants 
and vines. To be able to do this the 
vines should be planted $ by 8 or 8 by 12 
feet apart. The vegetables planted be- 
tween in checks can be cheaply culti- 
vated, and will make the vineyard yield 
big returns, and at the same time the 
tillage will most likely be better than 
it would in a trellised vineyard where 
the use of a hoe will be necessary. 

In pruning it is not best to leave the 
heaviest young cane for fruiting, as a 
smaller one will give better results. This 
is particularly true of Moore's Early, in 
which case one should be careful to al- 
ways leave a small! vine not much larger 
than a lead pencil and discard the larger 
vines. A good deal of careful observa- 
tion is needed in pruning a vineyard of 
many different varities, as it is necessary 
to trim some kinds much different from 
others. The same is true in pruning 
orchard and other fruit. The nature of 
the different varieties must be carefully 
studied before the proper treatment can 
be given. 

DESTROY PRUNINGS—Some growers 
will drag dead trees off into nearby hol- 
lows and fill ditches with prunings, and 
thus furnish idea! breeding places for the 
fruit tree bark-beetle, borers and other 
injurious insects. One can not be too 
prompt in burning the prunings, with one 
exception—that of nursery and young 
orchards, in which case I would advise 
that the prunings be left on the ground 
during winter to feed the rabbits, as I 
have noticed that a rabbit will never turn 
his head sidewise to bite a tree so long 
as he can get plenty of his favorite food 
without so doing. 

And right here let me again call at- 
tention to the importance of grubbing out 
all wild plum and wild crab trees that 
may be found growing about the prem- 
ises. They serve as incubators for breed- 
ing curculio and codling moth. Also taKe 
out all other fruit trees which are not 
worth the expense of spraying and caring 
for in the best manner. Make it a point 
to have no tree on the place that cannot 
be made to produce good, profitable fruit. 
The man who destroys a tree bearing in- 
ferior fruit does as much or more toward 
bettering market conditions as the one 
who plants a good tree. I believe that 
if it were possible to have’ nothing but 
first class fruit go to market, such a 
thing as a glut or overproduction would 
be out of the question. 

BLACKBERRY CUTTINGS 


is 


~ Perhaps 


some of our readers would like to en- 
large their blackberry patch, who are 
not familiar with the ease by which 


plants are grown from root cuttings, which 
may be prepared now, providing the 
ground is not too wet to dig the plants. 
Good healthy plants should be dug or 
plowed out, and the roots cut up into 
pieces about four inches long. Tie these 
into bunches with wire or willow, pack 
in boxes of damp moss, sawdust or sand 
and store in a cool cellar. As soon as 
ground will work in Spring, make fur- 
rows about two inches deep, into which 
place the cuttings lengthwise. rather 
thickly and cover. Cultivate well and the 
next fall you will have as fine a lot of 
plants as could be desired. The sucker 
Plants from along the sides of rows are 
often used for starting a new patch, but 
these are not so sure to grow and do 
Well as are the root cutting plants. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

Til., Dee. 23, 1902. 


North Alton, 23, 





THE LATEST ON GINSENG. 





A new publication of 144 pages by 
Orange Judd & Co. on ginseng culture 
comes to our desk. It appears to be 
about the latest thing in this line, and, 
as the author Mr. M. S. Kains states, 
aims to present the facts in the history 
and culture of this plant, rather than to 
force upon the public the personal views 
and opinions of the writer. 

The subject of ginseng growing for 
profit is surrounded with a halo of eager 
anticipation of immense gains with an 
outer nimbus of busted hopes. 
Eldorado it is an alluring will-o’-the-wisp. 
As a straight business proposition, en- 
tered into with a full knowledge of both 
its horticultural requirements and its 
market status, it will doubtless repay 
the patience, the perseverance, the long 
years of waiting and the fostering care 
which it exacts. 

For the would-be grower of ginseng who 
wishes to arrive safe in port after his 
=—_—_— 


Fruit Trees #2: 
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long voyage our advice is “don’t get ex- 
cited.” Learn all there is to know about 
ginseng first. Freight your ship with 
ginseng facts. then embark. Don’t set 
sail with nothing on board but high hopes 
and a bounding pulse, expecting to pick 


up a knowledge of the culture and sale | 
of the little five-leafed Panax at the 
coaling station If you do you will add 
one more wreck to the long list of casu- 


alties 
any 


And this 
enterprise, 


advice will apply to 
but more particularly to 
those enticing lead-pencil crops that make 
Mulberry Sellerses of the most staid and 
sedate of us 


BEN DAVIS DEFENDED 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I see in the 
columns of 


your paper that many men 
are jumping on an old friend of mine, 
some of them with both feet as if to 
knock the eternal life out of him. Some, 
not satisfied with that are calling him 
names—“‘abominable, no good for cider, 
vinegar, sauce, apple butter or to eat.” 
As to eating, he is so handsome from 
start to finish that many suppose he is 


prepared to be eaten at any and all times, 
Like the Keiffer pear, he gets many 
“abominables” on that account. 

Our people prefer Ben Davis for pies, 
sauce and apple butter to other varieties; 
their sauce and butter are on our table 
most of the time and are relished by call- 
ers, as well as the family. For cider 
and vinegar they are not quite so juicy 
as most other varieties and will not make 
quite much, but it’s good. Therein 
lies one of its best claims. When bruised 
the tendency is to dry in place of rotting 
and spoiling the whole apple; that fact. 
its size and handsome appearance make 
it one of the most profitable for the for- 


as 


eign trade. 
The tree is symmetrical in growth and 
as hardy as an oak, a prolific bearer, 


commencing young and keeping it up in 
old age, as if determined (even at the 
expense of its own life) to supply the 
children of men with plenty of good and 
wholesome fruit. 
Benjamin been 
bower for nearly forty years, 


right-hand 
helping to 


has our 


build our surroundings, lending a hand 
to create a surplus to keep the fierce 
wolf of want from our door in years to 
come. 

One of the writers insinuates that the 
defenders of Ben Davis have young 
orchards of that kind. That may be a 


knock-down argument that I am not pre- 


pared to dispute, not being acquainted 
with all of his many friends. But if he 
says Benjamin isn’t honest and true, I 


answer perhaps he never cultivated Ben 
Davis or his intimate acquaintance 
Tonti, Il. ALLEN COPE 


ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


The Forty-seventh annual meeting 
the Illinois State Horticultura! Society, 
held at Champagne on December 17-18-19, 
will long be remembered fcr its interest- 
ing features by the large number of fruit 
growers who were present at the 
sions. The reports of the officers 
that the society m oS 
healthy condition and that 
down another year on the 
able tide of prosperity. 

The opening paper on “Cultivation and 
Care of the Orchard and the Implements 
and Machinery to Use,."’ by W. 8S. Perrine 
of Centralia, was full of interest and led 
the way to a profitable discussion. As 
there were some complaints of bitter-rot 
last year in Southern Illinois the paper 
on “Experiments of Spraying for Bitter 
Rot,”” by Dr. T. J. Burrill the State 
University, was most timely. The doc- 
tor’s talk was unusually lengthy with this 
subject and gave much time in 
answering some very pertinent questions. 
J. L. Hartwell of Dixon showed the ad- 
vantage of having a good farm garden 
for the family use, as well as supplying 
neighboring markets. 

“Pruning” and ‘Winter Crops” 
by Prof. Craig of the Cornell University 
were among the bright attractions of the 


show 
good, sound, 
it sailing 
most favor- 


is 


of 


he 


Cover 


occasion. 
and the pictures presented gave clear 
ideas of the results of careful observa- 
tions on these subjects. Prof. Craig laid 
great stress on the necessity of having 
proper cover crops upon the orchard 
ground. The plant life is necessary for 


drawing mineral properties and nitrogen | 


and other elements which enhance the 
fertility of the soil. Where orchards are 
not cultivated he recommended grass 
and clover, but under no circumstances 
should the grass be taken away after it 
was cut; it should be left for a mulch. 

A. V. Schermerhorn of Kinmundy told 
of “Practical Results of Spraying”’ and 
Dr. §S. A. Forbes, state entomologist, 
had a most helpful paper on the “San 
Jose and Other Scale Insects.’ Dr. Forbes 
announced that he finally had reached 
a solution of the problem of disposing of 
the San Jose scale. He used a mixture 
during the past year which has been very 
successful in ridding orchards of this pest. 
The insecticide which has made this pos- 
sible is 
known as the California wash 
combined with salt, and as the Oregon 
wash when combined with blue vitriol. 
These are the insecticides which have 
been used for a long time as the main 
reliance against the San Jose scale in 
the Pacific states, but their introduction 
in our part of the country was delayed 
for many years, largely in consequence 
ef a report of experiments tried in the 
East and published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1896, in 
which report these insecticides were said 
to be practically of no use in our climate. 

H. L. Doan of Jacksonville read a 
paper on “The Peach; Cultivation and 
Pruning.”’ 
from observation and practical experi- 
ence. 

“Controlling the Second Brood of Cod- 
ling Moth” was the subject of a very in- 
teresting paper by Prof. John W. Lloyd 
of the State University. He has kept 
eareful notes of his experience in fight- 
ing this moth during the past two years. 
He has concluded that arsenate of lead 
is preferable in making a spraying mix- 
ture for this insect than Paris Green. 
Where lead has been used a smaller 
percentage of fruit fell before it was 
ripe and a smaller percentage of the 
hand-picked fruit was visibly attacked 
by codling moth larvae. 

Mrs. E. B. Freeman presented the 
claims of ‘““‘Wild Flowers for Home Deco- 
ration” in a most attractive manner, 
and Prof. O. C. Simonds of Chicago in- 
terested the audience with an illustrated 
lecture on “Parks and Public Grounds 
for Villages and Small Towns.” Fred- 
erick Cranefield of the University of Wis- 
consin spoke on “Native Plums,” and 
Prof. J. C. Blair of the State University 
read a paper on “Results from Cool and 
Cold Storage Experiments.” 

All of the papers were followed by 
earnest discussions, from which were 
evolved many new and practical ideas. 


of | 


ses- | 


a mixture of lime and sulphur, | 
when | 


Mr. Doan has a large peach | 
orchard and all of his instructions came | 


The exhibition of apples was exception- 
ally fine and many of the choice speci- 
; mens were placed in cold storage to be 
| preserved for use at the World’s Fair 
jin St. Louis. The convention will meet 
| in Champaign next year. 

Quincy, Ill. JAMES HANDLY. 
FROM CALHOUN CoO., 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


ILL 


This is one 


of the best counties in the State of Illi- 
nois for apple growing. Such a ;reputa- 
tion has our county obtained for the 
high quality of its apples that buyers 
come here from the East to buy our 
| fruit before picking time begins Cal- 


houn county apples took the first premi- 
um at the World's Fair at Chicago. Some 
time I will send you some notes about 
our orchards and orchard production, and 





| the varieties we cultivate, hoping it may 
j interest some of your readers. 
| Calhoun Co., Ii. JI. Cc. BELL. 
THE GOOD OZARK BEN DAVIS 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: 
I see much is now being said against 
|}good old Ben Davis. It may be that 


| much is true for Eastern grown or North- 
| ern grown Ben Davis, but when you take 
|}Southern grown or Missouri grown or 
| Ozark grown Ben Davis the accusation is 
jnot true. Well grown, picked at the 
proper time, and kept properly, the Mis- 
souri Ben Davis is a good apple, declares 
L. A. Goodman in ‘Practical Fruit Grow- 
er.’ It is the best apple to cook, to evap- 
orate, to keep, to ship, and, while not 
equal to Jonathan by any means, it is 
really a good apple to eat if above con- 
ditions have been met. We find it giving 
us apples when all others fail, as it did 
last year; we find it in demand when we 
have no other friend to call upon. The 
|great trouble has been that it also 
grown where it is of very poor quality 
and should never have been planted, and 
its reputation has had to suffer in con- 
sequence. 

The fact that Ben Davis is not wanted 
as much as usual is no argument against 
good Ben Davis. I have seen the time 
in Michigan when Baldwin were not 
wanted also, but no one would condemn 
it on that ground. I have seen the time 
here in Missouri when Winesap and 
| Janet were not wanted by the buyers, 
and yet all know them to be good 
apples. many jump at conclusions 
and say all Ben Davis are alike and then 
condemn all alike, when if they only 
looked into the matter more closely they 
would buy varieti¢s grown where they 
are adapted to the soil, location and cli- 
|}mate and there would be no complaint to 


is 


we 


Too 





| offer. We have only to cite the utter 
| failure of some of the Eastern and 
| Northern varieties grown here in Mis- 
souri. For instance there is no com- 
|} parison in the quality of the “Snow” 
grown in the North and in Missouri, 


those of the North being far superior in 
quality to those grown in the South. I 
have tested over and over again the Ben 
| Davis grown in Michigan and Wisconsin 
with those grown in Missouri and the 
difference was so perceptible that no one 
would have called them the same by the 
taste alone, but the Missouri grown was 
so far superior in quality to those grown 


North that they could be called a good 
apple. 
Buyers this year are shunning the Ben 


Davis because of the indiscriminate use 
of those grown in all localities last year. 
| But even this was not an unmixed evtl 
|for that year, because there were none 
| others, to be had, but the evil effects 
came this.year,-because all kinds of Ben 
Davis were put upon the market. The 
| Ben Davis is too profitable an apple, too 
prolific a bearer, too good to evaporate 
or make into apple butter or jelly, too 
|large and handsome, too good a shipper, 
|} too good for cold storage, too good a 
} keeper, too good to cook, and, where- 
| withal, to good to eat, to be lightly 
| thrown aside because a few buyers have 
|blundered in their judgment of what, 
when and where to buy. 








These lectures were illustrated | 


| Kansas City, Mo. L. A. GOODMAN. 

| AN APPLE HOUSE. 

| H. E. VanDeman, in the “Rural New 
| Yorker,” says: “The main principle in 


constructing an apple house, or a house 
to keep any other kind of fruit, is to 
make the walls and ceiling perfectly tight 
jand with spaces of dead air between 
the enclosures. Still air is the poorest 
conductor of heat known. In a fruit 
house we want to keep the heat out, and 
at times to keep it in. An even and mod- 
erately low temperature is what is want- 
ed. There should be more than one dead- 
air space. I would put no sawdust in the 
| walls, but endeavor to make the linings 
| near airtight as possible, The best 
| building paper should be used between 
|thin boards, and if these are matched 
| 
| 
| 


as 


they will be the better for it. I would 





Are always “ beau- 
tiful” and always $ 
“happy” accord- g 
ing to the society 3 
reporters, and in % 
this case the re-$ 
es is mostly true. ° 
here may be un- 
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happy brides in \ 
fiction, but there \ 
are few in real life. 
But how hard it is e 

| to look upon many QM 4 

| of the wives we 5 Ma 

know and believe “eH 
that they were s 

| once beautiful and happy. Pain, the 
result of womanly disease, has marred 
beauty and undermined happiness. 

Beauty and happiness are restored 


to the sufferers from womanly diseases 
by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It cures the pain-producing 
ills iar to women, establishing reg- 
ularity, drying weakening drains, en 
ing inflammation and ulceration, and 
curing female weakness. It restores 
roundness to the sunken cheek and 
plumpness to the shrunken body. 


for some time I would write 















A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality ; 4. f 
and quantity in the har-  , 
vest. Write us and ; 








we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 


books. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau 


New York. 
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have at least two air spaces of about four 
inches each, in the main walls and over- 


head. Horizontal pieces should be used 
that will prevent any circulation of air 
up or down, as well as sidewise. Out- 


side of this part of the building I would 


make another air space. reaching from 
within a few inches of the ground to 
the peak of the roof. I once saw a fruit 
house with this latter air space, that 
was the best one ever examined, aside 
from some of the costiy cold storage 
houses. The idea is to have a draft of 


air passing through this outer space, con- 
stantly, when the sun warms the roof 
and the air just under it to a higher de- 
gree than that next the ground. There 
must be an escape or vent at the top of 
the roof for the warm air to pass through. 
A space two inches deep is sufficient, but 
it must be continuous from the bottom 
to the top, between the upright strips. If 
strips 2x2 inches are spiked on outside 
of the sheathing that covers the main 
studding and rafters, and over them the 
weather boarding and roofing, the space 
will be provided. When the sun shines 
on the roof it will at once warm the air 
under it, and it will begin to pass out at 
the vent at the top. The air below will 
take its place, and as it is cool it will 
keep the roof cool. In fact, the roof and 
the air spaces below will be kept of the 
Same temperature as the air that comes 
into the open air space at the ground. 
This plan works splendidly, and anyone 
who has never seen it tried would do 
well to try it. Such a house will not al- 
low freezing when the outside tempera- 
ture is 10 degrees below zero, or lower. 
That which keeps heat out will keep it 
in.”’ 





JONATHANS IN ENGLAND. 





The finest car of apples ever sent out 
of Atchison, Kan., was recently shipped 
by the Farmers’ Seed Co. to Liverpool, 
Eng., says the Atchison “Globe.’’ They 
were Jonathans, 169 barrels selected from 
1.200 barrels, and every apple polished 
and wrapped in oiled tissue paper. Ev- 
ery apple perfect and when the 
English this Kansas product 
there ought to be an exodus from that 
country to vicinity. The company 
gets $6 a barrel for the apples on board 
ear at Atchison and e@uld probably 
gotten more for anothe: 
the apples were picked an agent of the 
buyer looked at them and wanted three 
more cars, but Mr. Tomlison said he 
would not pack another car in the same 
way for love or money. 


was 
people see 


this 


have 


car Befor: 





A horticultural society was organized 
at O'Fallon, Mo., on the 18th inst., by the 
citizens of Dardenne township. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Doctor J. E. Edwards; vice-president, 
Jacop Schroepfer;secretary,Tony Moser; 
treasurer, John §S. Keithly. The next 
meeting is to be held Dec. 27. 





Professor F. H. King of the University 
of Wisconsin advises orchardists to plow 
their orchards and small fruit planta- 
tions late in fall, after the wood has rip: 
ened, as in so doing the spring moisture 
will be better conserved. He says: 

“Late fall plowing and deep cultivation 
in orchards of fruit trees and in vine- 
yards of small fruits, after the wood is 
fully matured and growth arrested by 
the cold weather will do very much to- 
ward giving the soil better moisture rela- 
tions the next spring, tending to se- 
cure such results as are cited above. In 
cases where injury from deep freezing 
is liable to occur the late plowing will 
lessen this danger because the loose 
soil blanket will help to retain the heat 
in the ground as well as the soil moist- 
ure. 

“In the late plowing and deep tillage 
there is little danger of increasing the 
loss of plant food by leaching because the 
season is too late and the temperature 
of the soil too low to stimulate the forma- 
tion of nitrates.” 





PRUNING FOR FRUIT OR WOOD. 





Trees have two natural methods of re- 
producing themselves. The first is by 
means of shoots or buds. This is known 
as the vegetative reproduction, or re- 
production by growth. Every bud on a 
tree, if placed under proper conditions, 
writes W. E. Hutt in “American Culti- 
vator,” as is done in the practice of 
grafting and budding, is capable of 
producing a tree like the one from which 
t was taken. The other method of re- 
production is by the seed of the fruit. 
If the tree is growing a great deal of 
wood it produces little fruit, and vice 
versa. The skill of the pruner is required 
to maintain the proper balance between 
the reproduction by growth and by fruit. 
If one kind of reproduction is getting too 
much the start of the other, it is only 
necessary to check the predominant one. 
If trees are pruned in the growing 
period, growth will be checked and fruit- 
ing stimulated. Summer pruning should 
be mostly confined to heading back too 
fast growing branches. If, on the other 
hand, the centre of the tree is thinned 
out, the fruit-bearing branches are re- 
moved, and the energies of the tree are 
again forced into wood growth. he 
growth of the tree might be checked 
by stopping cultivation and sowing the 
orchard to some cover crop, or the plow 
might be made to run a little deeper so 
as to cut off the surface-feeding roots 
and root-prune the tree. 

Pruning for vegetative or wood growth 
is that which has been outlined for the 
young growing tree. Cut out all dead, 
broken da deformed limbs and those 
which or rub one another. Care 
should be taken to keep the tree free 





from suckers, so that there is a free 
circulation of air through the tree, and 
the sunlight is let in sufficiently to give 
the fruit a good color. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 





Imports of potatoes into the United 
States in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1902, amounted to 7,656,162 bushels, against 
371,911 bushels in the previous year. Ex- 
ports in 192 were 628,484 bushels, leaving 
the net imports 7,027,672 bushels. With two 
exceptions the 1902 imports into this coun- 
try were the heaviest ever made; the 
short domestic crop of 1881, amounting te 
only 109,145,494 bushels, resulted in im- 
ports in the following fiscal year of 8,- 
789,860 bushels; another shortage in do- 
mestic production in 1887, when the crop 
amounted to only 134,103,000 bushels, was 
followed by imports of 8,259,538 bushels. 

As a general rule neither the exports 
nor imports of this product are import- 
ant. The trade is, in fact, an anomalous 
one among food products, in that heavy 
increases and decreases in domestic pro- 
duction have little effect upon external 
commerce. During the past thirty years 
exports of potatoes from the United 
States have never amounted to so much 
as a million bushels annually; in only 
fifteen years out of the thirty nave im- 
ports exceeded that amount, and four 
times only have they exceeded 6,000,000 
bushels. The annual production, mean- 
while, has varied widely, ranging from 
the low figures of 1874, when the crop 
was only 105,981,000, to the high record 
figures of 1895, when the crop amounted to 
297,237,370 bushels. The difference  be- 
tween the smafest and the largest crops 
of the past thirty years is thus seen to be 
191,256,370 bushels, and it would be natu- 
rally expected in an important food pro- 
duct like this that the wide range in 
production would be reflected by import- 
ant variations in the export or import 
trade. It has not been unusual, however, 
that, in a year when the crop was great- 
ly short of an average and was ap 
parently entirely insufficient for domesti 
consumption, there followed no appreci- 
able increase in imports; crop variations 
ranging from negligible quantities up to 
as high as 190,000,000 bushels have never 
yet resulted in an import trade amount- 
ing to so much as 10,000,000 bushels an- 
nually.—Crop Reporter. 


TREES A VALUABLE CROP 


The anthracite strike of the past sum- 
mer emphasizes the value of wood. It 
ought to suggest to farmers the profit 
that may be made by growing trees, 
writes W. W. W. in ‘New York Farmer.” 

Fine hardwood trees are always salable 
at good prices. Inferior trees are gen- 
erally salable at fair prices, and if the 
prices of such trees are low, it must b¢ 
remembered that it costs nothing to grow 
trees, they 
grown. 

The great majority of farms in the hilly 
states are made up of land, some of which 


as are self-sown and self- 


is incapable of growing anything else 
do not appear upon such lands without 
growing trees all the time. If the trees 
do not appear upon such ands without 
seeding or planting by the owner, he 
should do the planting and seeding at 
once, 


The nut trees, walnut, chestnut, butter- 
nut and hickorynut, are easily started, 
and, once started, they will do the rest. 
The same is true of the other trees, in- 
tended for fuel, or windbreaks, or com- 
mercial production of wood 
use. 

The anthracite strike advanced the price 
of fuel wood from $1.25 to $5, $6 and even 
$10 a cord. At once the groves and 
clusters, that had grown up without 
care, or even notice, on many farms, be- 
came valuable resources to the owners 
Mountain farmers found themselves able 
to sell their supposedly worthless wood 
at prices ranging from $2 to $8 a cord. 

Owners of scrubby and rocky areas 
should plant those areas to trees. Then 
they will be ready to profit by emergen- 
cies like that of the anthracite strike. 
Trees started now will increase in value 
every year. 


for factory 


THEN AND Now. 

Sir Isaac Newton sat one day 
Beneath an apple-tree, 

He saw the fruit fall to the ground— 
Quoth he, “That’s gravity,” 

If Ike could live again to-day, 
Methinks he'd show surprise, 

And hedge his bet, to see the way 
The fruit now takes a rise. 


The Apiary 


APIARY TALK. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: If variety is 
the spice of life, as it is said to be, then 
it follovs that the Apiary co'umn must 
be very spicy, as we have a great va- 
riety, some interesting and instructive 
and some very amusing. Some one, for 
instance, will obtain a colony or two of 
bees in a favorable season and in a good 
locality and will get one, two or three 
swarms of bees and a considerable quan- 
tity of surplus honey and will at ones 
through the medium of their weekly 
paper, advise everybody to embark in the 
bee business, giving extravagant figures 
of the profits of bee-keeping. Now, I 
would not like to discourage any one who 
has the right kind of material in them to 
make a success of it, but after having 
been providentially permitted to live to 
enjoy a busy life of almost 86 years, and 
from my earliest remembrance to the 
present time have continuously, more or 
less, engaged in keeping bees, have come 
to the conclusion that only one man in 
fifty and one woman in five hundred 
possesses the qualities requisite for suc- 
cessful management of bees. 

The girl of whom we had an account 
not long since in the RURAL WORLD 
standing quietly and allowing a swarm of 
bees to settle upon her could be counted 
as one of the worthies, but about nine 
out of ten men who would be bee-keep- 
ers, if they could spend their time in 
sawing wood or some other laudable oc- 
cupation they could obtain their needed 
supply of honey for less cost than they 
could produce it by keeping bees. 

But you say that bees work for noth- 
ing and board themselves. While this is 
true in one sense, the cost of providing 
hives and fixtures for surplus honey, if 
taken account of, amounts to consider- 
able. And then, just about the time the 
surplus honey season has arrived, the 
cry is heard, “the bees are swarming,” and 
that is the end of the surplus honey- 
storing of that colony that season. 

Then a new hive has to be furnished for 
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H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo. 





the new swarm, and if the season is fa- 
vorable it may secure sufficient stores to 
go through the winter and be ready to 
go through the same procedure that the 
parent hive did the season before, as 
they have the old queen, unless by ac- 
cident or management she has been re- 
placed by @ young one. So this may be 
kept up year after year by the bees 
working for nothing and boarding them- 
selves, provided that the season is suf- 
ficiently favorable, but the past season 
has not so proven here, as many of the 
late swarms have starved to death long 
ere this. Now, if this pessimistic ar- 
ticle has the gvod fortune to escape the 
waste basket, and my strength and in- 
clination hold out, I may in some future 
article give some pointers how, by care- 
ful and judicious management, bee keep- 
ing may be made tairly renumerative in 
average seasons. Upon the off side of the 
Apiary, I remain very truly yours, 





Louisa Co., Iowa Cc. D. BENT. 
BEST HIVE. 
In regard to the best kind of hives, 


that is something like the best breed of 
hogs or cattle, or the best make of plow 
or binder. “Many men of-many minds,” 
you know. But we will say this: It 
would be impossible to tell you how to 
make an up-to-date frame bee hive plain- 
ly enough so that an amateur could be 
able to make one successfully; and fur- 
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ther, if he could make one correctly, we 
do not think it would pay, as they can be | 
bought all cut, ready to nail together, 
for little if any more than the same | 
grade of lumber would cost uncut, at 
home, writes E. 8. Miles in “Wallace's | 
Farmer.” So we think this correspondent | 


would better consult the advertising | 
pages and send for a catalogue of bee | 
supplies. After he has consulted that 


he will doubtless decide which is the best 
hive for him, when he can get his hives, 
nail them up, paint them and put in the | 
foundation and get everything in readi- 
ness for this winter. | 
This if one has 
give work for 
son without cutting the hives them- | 
selves. The hives as made now at the | 
factories are cut by machinery, and every 
hive and part is exactly alike, that is, 
they are the same size. This is of more 
importance than anyone realizes until 
they have undertaken tc handle bees in 
an up-to-date manner. 


will, 
enough 


many colonies, 
the winter 





sea- 





WAXING KEGS AND BARRELS 
EXTRACTED HONEY. 


FOR 





Before waxing any keg or barrel it 
should be kept in a dry, hot room, or out 
in the sunshine on hot days for two or 
three weeks till it is thoroughly dried out. 
In other words, the barrel should be as 
dry as it is possible to make it, or for it 
ever at the time of waxing. 
Having it thus dry and warm, the hoops 


to become, 


should be driven as tight as possible, and } 


short nails, or those broken off they 
will not reach through into the inside of 
the barrel, driven a foot or so from each 


so 


other at the rear of the last hoop, so 
that the hoops shall not get loosened or 
misplaced in handling, says the Bee 
Journal. 

Now pour in, at the bung-hole,. from 
five to ten pounds of very hot, melted 
wax, or, what is much more preferable, 


paraffine, and quickly drive in the bung. 
Now turn the barrel over and over, and 
twirl it around on each end till you are 
sure all the cracks are filled. Then take 
out the bung, pour out the wax, and heat 
it over again for the next. The reason 
for having everything as hot as possihe 
that the hotter the wax the more it 
penetrates the wood, and also so as to 
use as little wax as possib‘e, as the wax- 
ing of kegs and barrels is quite costly at 
best. 

It may a little strange to talk 
about saving wax by having it soak into 
the wood, but far less used in this 
way than where everything is cooler so 
that a coating is taken on all over the in- 
side of the barrel, with not nearly 
good a job being done, either. In remov- 
ing the bung be careful to see that it 
does not strike you when it flies out, as 


is 
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Eagle Claw Hand Fodder Fork 


Only tool inventd that hand’es bound or loose 
Fodder successful'y. Write and secure exclusive 
agency Randleman & Sons. Des Moines, Iowa 


H-T-T Publiehed morthy, 52 
ages. Tells all about Hunting, 
rapping and Raw Furs. Gemees 

copyl0e. Hunter-Trader-Trap- 

per, Box B, Gallipolis, Oh'o. 


WE CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


Or other Real Estate. Buyers all over the U. 8. 
Send description and lowest cash price. 

LESBY & CO.. 
Louisville, Ky. 


FRANCIS BRILL, 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWER, 
HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, N. 
Special Stocks for Critical Trade. 


GINSENG. 
From Field to Market. 
We are now takiag orders for 

Ginseng Plants and Seed. 
ll our plants are guaranteed 

to be true American Ginseng. 

Our seed and plants are fresh 

and vigorous. Thirty years in 

the Ginseng business. 
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Columbia Bldg.. 
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Office: 320 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
FARMS. 





IST YOUR FARM WITH ME. 
P. A. Minter, Rodelia, Mo. 


OR SALE—80 acre tarm; first-class land; wel! 
improved; no incumbrance; situated 7 miles 
from Louisiana, Pike Co.. Mo. Price 1easonsbie 
Address U. K. TH 





URMOND, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

_ Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Huntsville, Ala.; Etc 


FoR SALE OR EXCHANGE—l6v acres, yu im- 
proved, 45 tame meadow, balance timber; fine 
springs; new frame house; goat outbuildings; new 
fences; bearing orchard; all k’nds of fruit, shrub- 
bery; no incumbrance; title perfect; stock 
farm: 2 miles from county seat; want small subur- 
ban place near live town. Price $2,500 











500. 

Box 144 Hartville, Mo. 
Honest im Quality auu 
Price We pay treight. 


ONEST TREES Grafted Apples 4c each; 


Budded Cherries lic each; Budded Peaches 4c each; 
good varieties; Concord Grapes $2 100; 1000 Ash $1; 
Band H. Locust, Russian Mulberry fc. Low price, high sg Nsom ag 
Galbraith braska, 


Nurseries, Box 50, Fairbury, 
If interested in bees subscribe 


EES oF th 
Progressive Bee-Keeper 


50c per year. Sample copy free, also copy 
of catalogue of Bee Keepers’ Supplies. 


LEAHY CO.. HIGGINSVILLE. MO. 








For nearly 
half a century 


Ferry's 





the heated air sends it out with great 
force, sometimes, 

Now, having told how to wax barrels, 
allow me to ask, in answering the latter 
part of the query, why not use 
made of soft wood, 
ing, providing the cooperage is good? 
Leaky kegs and barrels can never be 
made entirely safe by waxing them. The 
shrinking and swelling of the wood, as 
exposed to wet and dry, will sooner or 
later break the wax, and sometimes a 
heavy jar in handling something so 
heavy barrel of honey will often 


those 


as 
crack the wax, especially if the weather 
is somewhat cold, and start the honey 
to leaking. Good workmen with soft 
timber can make tight vessels, and they 
cost no more than leaky ones. A keg or 
barrel properly made of the right kind 
of wood needs no waxing, so this ex- 
pense is saved. And in conclusion I 
will say that I prefer properly-jacketed 
tin cans to anything else for either stor- 
ing or shipping honey. 


a 


which need no wax- ! 


Seeds 


wing famous inevery 
soll, every where, Sold b 
ers. 1908 Seed Annual 
paid free to all IL 








DALLAS 
OMAHA 


ST.LOUIS 
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( vy eating it, because 

it is ground, not cut and torn to pieces. 


ft meal, as near like tooth 
8 Thecattle 


Scientific Mills 


an 

Sone sone mills. Ask for BIG 
FREE CATALOGUE NO. B. J 

THE FOOS MFG. CO., Pringfieid, o 








MINNEAPOUS frichwosn 


HARRISBURG 











Two Papers Every Week. 
One Doliar For One Year. 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of whe 
Twice-a-W eek issue of th 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND 
MPABISON, the best aad national news and Lye 
America. Itis STRI BEPUBLI in poll: but is above all 
poy te te pty rope ty keep | 4 posted, Dut has not the 
time to read a hile is great vartety of well-solected reading matter makes 
an INVALU. Home AWD FAMILY APER. * 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.25 net. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its ic and Cable News 


It prints the new news fully; not 


tic and 
medium 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives two each 
all pms ey 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


104 papers a year: It is 
dress all orders to } 


world-distant facts. Now is 


Service excels that of 


any other 
ive but 
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other country than in the United States;forward. The largest and most consist-; the work is easily performed. By this 
Live tock }and Germany. ent gains at the least cost are made after|early dehorning the calves are much 
The process used was to inject into the | that method. There would be so little dif- | more docile to feed, a much better shap- 
vein of the animal to be protected a small | ference in the maintenance of an animal | ed head is secure which the animal car- 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIA-/quantity of a suspension of tubercle | on cheap roughness through the winter |ries oftimes great\y to the benefit of the ‘ en 
* MON AT KANSAS CITY. bacilli non virulent for cattle. This pro- | where he would make consistent ga-ns | owne r. YZ 
cedure, called vaccination,*may be re-/and keeping him on such a meager food! It is needless to -xpatiate upon the spe- e e 
We print on the first page of this issue peated several times with gradually ration as to cause him to lose 100 pounds | cial care and feeding of these noble crea- 
some pointed remarks by Secretary Wil- ascending quantities. The immediate ef- that it would amount to nothing. Where-j|tures, for the owner knows the benefit, y 
son, made in the course of his address at |fect is to produce a passing fever fol- | as, the anima! weil fed should come out |and the buyer knows fuli well that the (/ 
the recent International Livestock Expo-| lowing each injection, which does not) in the spring weighing at least 90 pounds | money he is expending in the purchase of 
sition at Chicago, in which he empha-/| annoy the animal enough to cause it So | end come off the grass weighing 1,200 | these well-fed, gged-boned, brawny- a OmeES 
sizes the fact that the annual productions ;10se a single meal, The general health pounds. It is very doubtful, if he should | muscled creatures will return him good 
of the live stock industry in this country | is not disturbed by the process of vacci-/|be maintained as suggested by your cor- | interest. the scales and the price invariably verify 
are valued at $900,000,000. nation. | respondent, if he would weigh more than all claims made for Dr. Hess’ Stock Food 
, ; raagt . ' - . m ham w + kw - s N as 
If any other fact were necessa-y to| When the series of vaccinations is com- | 1,0 pounds SALT FOR FARM STOCK a conditioner and fleshener of cattle. A table- 
Mustrate the importance which this in-|Pleted the animal had an astonishingly aaa The French « nmant seme seals ak spoonful to each animal twice a day in the regular 
dustry occupies in our country in ad-|high degree of immunity to tuberculosis. GRINDING FEED ie aaaeen Government SNe Tears | grain feed, with a gradual increase to two 
I he last iments completed, four appointed a commission of scientific men 4 ’ ~_ g ~ spoons- 
dition to the above figures showing its|Im the last experim mF , aot aaeah. ae Glin eae tae fulof Dr. Hess’ Stock Food produces a marvelous 
magnitude, the character of the annual| Young cattle were used. Two of these} Prof. Henry of the University of Wis- to investigate the subject o vpn Aon change in appearance, both as to great increase of flesh 
conventions of the National Live Stock | Were vaccinated last March. All four|consin gives the following advice regard- |S@lt for cattle, and the conclusions they and a pleasing evidence ofviger. Dr. Hess’ Stock Food is 
Association is sufficient. were inoculated in July by: injecting into|ing grinding feed for stock: “This sub- |@?frived at were mot favorable to its use 


In point of attendance; in the character 
of the speakers and their addresses; in 
the features of entertainment for the 
benefit of delegates and guests; in the im- 
portance of the questions considered; in 
the amount of invested capital represent- 
ed, this association is not surpassed by 
any similar organization in the country. 

The sixth annual meeting will occur at 
Kansas City January 13-16, 198. A bril- 
liant program, with many able and noted 
speakers announced therefor, is promised. 
Such men as Ex-Gov. Francis of St. 
Louis; Hon. F. 8S. Peer of New York; 
Hon. A. B. Cummins, Governor of Iowa; 
Hon. Chas. H. Grosvenor, Ohio’s famous 
debater in Congress; Hon. Jerry Simpson, 
now of New Mexico; Hon. Wm. M. 
Springer of Washin on, D. C.; Prof. 
Charles F. Curtiss, . un of lowa’s Agri- 
cultural College at Ames, and others of 
note will address the convention. 

The delegates to this convention expect 
to have a good time, as well as to trans- 
act a lot of important business. A trip 
to the stockyards, a grand bail in the big 
convention hall, a reception given by the 
ladies of Kansas City, a gigantic smoker 
and luncheon and a trip to New Orleans 
have been arranged. 

Kansas City will do her duty by che 
live stock men. A fund of $20,000 has been 
subscribed to cover entertainment and 
other expenses, and it is safe to predict 
that the members of the National Live 
Stock Association and their friends and 
guests in attendance will have the time 
of their life. 


——. —_—— 


VACCINATING CATTLE FOR TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 





The relation between the forms of 
tuberculosis in the human and in the 
lower animals has not yet been definitely 
established. Dr. Koch, the celebrated 
German investigator, still maintains, 
against much protest from other scien- 
tists, that the difference is so great that 
the disease is not communicable from 
cow to man. We do know, however, that 
the mortality both in the human family 
and in the different breeds of domestic 
cattle from this plague is very great. 
Some idea of the extent of this disease 
may be gained from a reflection on the 
fact that in Pennsylvania alone tubercu- 
losis of cattle now causes losses amount- 
ing to a million dollars yearly, and the 
Josses in the other Eastern states and 
in some Western states are in proportion. 

Any study of this subject is bound to 
be of great value to cattlemen, and we 
have received a very interesting prelimi- 
nary statement of some experiments wpon 
the protection of cattle against tubercu- 
losis by vaccination, carried on by Dr. 
Leonard Pearson, State Veterinarian of 
Pennsylvania. 

These experiments, conducted at the 
Veterinary School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, with the support of the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board and the 
assistance of Dr. S. H. Gilliland, are so 
convincing that there is little doubt of 
their efficacy. Whether they may be ap- 
plied practically remains to be deter- 
mined. 

The work has been in progress more 
than two years, thus antedatin~ all other 
work along this line, for tke © .rman in- 
vestigation of Von Behring uid not begin 
until July, 191. No other investigations 
of this sort have been reported in any 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
sales are te be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

January 9, 193—Polled Durham cattle, 

Disp. sale of herd of late G, W. John- 
~- son, at Lexington, Mo. 

MRS. VIRGINIA P. JOHNSON, -~umx. 
March 3, 193—Combination sale of jacks, 
jennets, stallions and mules at Smith- 
ton, Mo., IL. M. Monsees & Sons. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Jan. 26-2ith.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords, Kansas City, Mo., C. R. Thomas, 
Mer. 





Feb. 3.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

February 7—Combination Poland China 


sale, Kansas City, Mo., J. V. Cottpa, 
Mer. 

HEREFORDS. 
January 2-31, 193.—T. F. B. Sotham, 


Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale ef Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 193.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

Webruary 10, 11, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 13-14th.—Combination sale of 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo., C. R. 

Thomas, Mer. 

May 6-7, 198—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 

Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS. 

February 12, 198—Branstetter, Robertson 
& Wright, Vandalia, Mo. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas (ity. 

January 12, 1903—I. Novinger 
Kirksville , Mo. 

Webruary 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
Webruary 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ii. 


& Son, 
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{ turned on grass in 


the wind-pipe a quantity of culture of 
virulent tubercle bacilli. A large quan- 
tity was introduced and each of the four 


animals received exactly the same treat- 
ment. These animals were killed in 
October. It was found that the cattle 


that had not been vaccinated were ex- 
tensively tubercular, showing altera- 
tions of this disease in the wind-pipe, 
lungs, throat and intestinal glands; while 
the two vaccinated animals, inoculated 
the same time. from the same material 
and in the same way, were free from 
tubercular infection and were sound. 

Dr. Pearson considers that this principle 
of immunization as applied to vaccination 
against tuberculosis of cattle is proven 
and it now remains only to work out the 
details of the method. This important 
work is being continued on a larger scale 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
simplest and shortest practicable method 
of vaccination. 

It is not yet known how long the im- 
munity will last nor what the ultimate 
effect upon the animal will be. So far, 
however, as the few experiments here 
and in Germany show, no fear need be 
anticipated of unfavorable results in these 
‘particulars. What is needed now is the 
painstaking use of the method on a few 
tubercular herds kept under careful and 
continuous observation. A _ scrupulously 
careful trial on a limited scale under 
proper conditions will do more to furnish 
the information needed to answer the few 
remaining questions upon this discovery 
than any amount of general use under 
less careful supervision. In the estima- 
tion of the investigators it would be pre- 
mature to apply this vaccination to herfis 
until such further experiments are com- 
pleted. An effort will be made to secure 
State aid for experiments on a scale large 


enough to solve this most important 

problem. 

THREE WAYS OF WINTERING 
STEERS. 





P of. Andrew M. Soule, the Director of 
the Tennessee Experiment Station and 
Dean of the Agricultural College at 
Knoxville, gives some very ‘“‘meaty” an- 
swers to a correspondent in the “Breeders’ 
Gazette.’’ There is matter herein for seri- 
ous thought by cattle breeders who do 
not finish their stock, but sell it to the 
feeder, often in poor condition. The in- 
quiry is as follows: 

“The maximum weight of a steer in the 
fall is 700 pounds. When he is turned 
on grass in the spring his weight is 750 
pounds. What should be his weight on 
grass alone (good grass) by the foilow- 
ing fall? Suppose that this same steer 
is wintered so that he has neither gained 
nor lost, but weighs 700 pounds when 
the spring, what 
should be his fall weight? Suppose also 
that this same steer is wintered so that 
his spring weight we will say is 600 
pounds, what should be his fall weight? 
Counting the cost of wintering in three 
different ways which offers the greatest 
profit?” 

Prof. Soule’s 
appear below: 

“A steer on luxuriant blue grass 
pasture should gain from 200 to 400 pounds 
through the season’s grazing, commenc- 
ing about May and running through to 
October. The amount of gain put on 
by the steer will depend considerably on 
the quality of the animal and the dis- 
position he makes of the food consumed. 
Where some animals would gain 400 
pounds in a given time others will ‘not 
gain more than 200. 

“Ideas vary so widely as to what con- 
stitutes a good pasture that it is hard 
to say what results should be obtained 
unless one is familiar with local con- 
ditions. The subject of grazing and the 
amount of gain that can be placed on 
an animal through grass alone has not 
received as much attention as its im- 
portance merits, for grass undoubtedly 
makes the cheapest beef. At this station 
we are feeding sixteen cattle the pres- 
ent winter on cheap roughness and a 
light grain ration with the object of 
putting them on grass next spring and 
selling them in the late fall in the hope 
that they will then be in condition to 
make good export cattle. On the con- 
clusion of this experiment we will be in 
a position to answer questions of this 
nature more intelligently. 

“Your second proposition is even more 
dificult to answer than your first be- 
cause of the question of individuality 
which enters into it. Some animals when 
kept on a maintenance ration alone 
through the winter period seem to be- 
come stunted, as it were, and it is some- 
time a.ter going on grass before they 
begin to make consistent gains; other 
animals will make good gains from the 
start. An animal that is growing through 
the winter time, as it certainly should, 
will of course have a larger frame on 
which to store up flesh and fat and 
hence make apparently larger gains than 
the animal which shows a considerable 
increase from winter feeding. 

“A steer that went into the stable in 
the fall weighing 700 pounds and comes 
out in the spring weighing only 60 
pounds has received very bad treatment. 
Being in a very poor and thin condition 
aut with a good framework on which to 
build he will make rapid gains. In other 
words, he will make 100 to 150 pounds of 
“fill-up” in short order. There is a marked 
difference, however, between ‘“‘fill-up’’ and 
gain. “Fill-up” simply means bringing the 
animal into normal condition with re- 
gard to flesh and fat so that it can make 
consistent gains. It is not gain in the 
ordinary sense of the word. A man who 
Owns cattle and has them to winter can 
not afford to treat them after this 
fashion. If he is fortunate enough to be 
able to purchase them in an almost 
emaciated condition from impecunious 
people it may pay him to do so, but it is 
an unfortunate business in any respect 
and a serious Grawback to the legitimate 
development of the cattle-feeding in- 
dustry. Experiments surely demonstrate 
that the only wise and rational way to 
handle beef cattle is to keep them grow- 


reply to these questions 
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ing and thriving from the birth period 


ject is a difficult one to discuss owing to 
the great variety of conditions existing 
as to both grain and animals. Directions 





are here given which may serve to guide 
the feeder in -his practice. For horses 
which are out of the stable during the 
day and worked hard, all grain, with the 
possible exception of oats, should be 
ground. For those at extremely hard 
work, all grain should be ground and 
mixed with chaffed hay. For idle horses 
oats or corn should not be ground, nor 


need the hay or straw be chaffed. A cow 
| yielding a large flow of milk should be re- 
igarded as a hard working animal and 
her feed prepared accordingly. Fatten- 
ing steers and pigs may be crowded more 
rapidly with meal than with whole grain, 
|} though there is more danger attendant 
| upon its use. Sheep worth feeding can 
|always grind their own grain. In general 
|} idle animals and those having ample time 
|for mastication, rumination and digestion 


|} do not need their grain or roughage pre- 
| pared as carefully as do those with only 
jlimited time for these essential opera- 
|tions. Experiments quite generally show 


increased gains from grinding grain, but 
‘in many cases they are not sufficient to 
| pay the cost of grinding.” 


| RAISING WINTER CALVES. 
| 


We have 
we are enabled to have a good output of 
fresh, golden butter just when it is at the 
top price, and a plentiful supply of fresh 
milk for feeding, we find labor profitably 
expended by the care of these calves, 
just at a season of the year when we can 
grow money so easily in no other way, 
writes G. W. Brown, in “Ohio Farmer.” 

While it is true that the dilution separa- 
tor, followed closely by the improved 
deep-setting method, has practically rev- 
olutionized methods of feeding calves up- 
on the farm, yet one must not contend 
that the feeding of winter calves must pe 
compared with their spring rearing which 
with sweet, fresh milk and a grass lot, 
leaves little else to be desired. On the 
contrary, the calf that is to be wintered 
must have attentive care and clean, com- 
fortable shelter, where it is not exposed 
to severe changes of weather or covered 
by drifting snows. Winter calves cannot 
-if expected to thrive properly—have 
shelter or feed that is too good. 

At our place now, instead of feeding 
our calves sour milk or whey as in former 
years, all milk goes to them wholly undi- 
luted, sweet, and at not over twelve to 
fifteen hours old, and we can see a yad- 
ical gain in the appearance of our calves 
as compared with the feeding of sour 
whey in former years. 

We also note, to some extent, the disap- 
pearance of scours which was so common 
with whey-fed calves as to cause the 
loss of an occasional one, in very obstin- 
ate cases, when not taken care of in the 
first stages. While this cause alone loses 
more winter-fed calves than all other ail- 
ments together, yet a greater percent of 
this loss may readily be traced to care- 
lessness, irregular feeding, or gorging the 
stomach at one meal and scanting it at 
the next. On the average farm we get 
the milk together of ten hours in the 
evening and about fourteen hours in the 
morning; thus we have more milk on 
hand to feed up at one time than tue 
other; the calf’s stomach is just so large, 
but it don’t know it and will try to get 
outside of all the sweet warm milk you 
will carry to it, and the first thing you 
know its digestion has become impaired 
and it is suffering with scours. 

There are many remedies, if at hand, 
that are good. One home remedy we 
have found very effective is to break an 
egg into a teacup, and holding the calf’s 
head above its shoulders, drench the egg 
down its throat. Another is to chop and 
bruise a handful of tansy (which grows 
in nearly every garden) and place it in 
the morning feed of milk. The best pre- 
ventive is to always feed the calf an even 
amount of milk when young, not over 
three quarts, gradually increasing until 
when ten weeks old six quarts may be 
fed with safety, and as soon as they 
will accept water give them all the pure, 
fresh water they will drink at noon time, 
But winter calves will not thrive wholly 
upon lacteal food and make the growth 
which we desire. They should have pens 
placed adjacent to their berth where they 
can sport and develop their muscle, bone 
growth, and appetite especially. This 
last essential, keeping the appetite good, 
is the main secret in getting a sturdy 
growth, and takes a careful eye and some 
study, for a pampered calf with a poor 
appetite, as well as a half starved, ill- 
fed calf, will come out in the spring 
rough-coated and scrawny and will re- 
quire half a season on grass to place him 
upon his feet, with a sleek coat of hair. 
Boxes should be erected in their berths 
to feed chopped feed as soon as they will 
use it, only a handful at a time until 
they will take a little more gradually. 
We always feed our chopped feed dry 
and salt slightly, and compose it chiefly 
of bran, wheat middlings, oats and corn 
or barley. Along with this grain feed 
we add clean clover hay and bright corn 
stover from the barn to balance the ra- 
tion. This roughage is fed in racks, for 
a well-fed calf we have discovered is 
quite dainty, and objects strenuously to 
eating soiled feed, and will mince over 
and waste a quantity of it rather than 
to eat it. - 

Calves are much better to feed when 
dehorned and will not bunt over their 
milk feed as they are wont to do when 
carrying their buttons; so, as soon as 
they show buttons, or at least not later 
than two weeks, they are removed. This 
can be done with caustic potash by clip- 
ping the hair away and rubbing the mois- 
tened end of the stick upon the button un- 
til showing inflammation. However, we 
much prefer the gouge, as it seems to us 
not so severe nor as dangerous to the 
operator. In either case, for the opera- 
tion, a small rope is looped around the 
animal’s rear right leg, the other end of 
rope secured to a post or building, the 
animal thrown upon its right side, and 
with the operator astride of its neck and 





raised winter calves for sev- | 
eral years past, and while by this means | 


for farm animals. For milch cows the 
allowance for ea animal daily is 2 
ounces; fattening «nd stall fed oxen 3% 
ounces; for fattening pigs, 144 ounces; for 
fattening sheep, 1 ounce, and for horses, 
}1 ounce. For daily use these allowances 


need not be exceeded. but from our ex- 
perience of using salt for farm stock we 





much prefer laying down rock salt in con- 
venient places to .dding common salt to 
the food. When supplied in this way the 
| animals can help themselves, and it may 
be taken as a certainty that they will take 
|no more of it than may be required. The 
only objection to giving salt in measured 


ibove, is, that through 
pply will not be given 
pointed out already, 

the blood is con- 
the chemical supply 


quantities as giver 
forgetfulness the s 
regularly, and, as 
“the composition of 
stant,”’ and therefore 


appearance and condition when they are 
allowed its use regularly. Its action in 
producing a healthy, mellow skin can be 
easily noticed in the handling, while the 
coat of hair is thick and soft. These ad- 
vantages are worth obtaining, even if we 
| say nothing about improved condition. 








STOCK NOTES. 
Mr. John Morris, who has been breeding 
Short Horn cattle and Berkshire hogs for 


years near Chillicothe, Mo., is offering in 


iceable age of Scotch-Bates and Scotch- 
topped Bates, as well as other standard 
families. We do not think we ever saw 
better buils for sale on this farm at one 


If you want Berkshire boars for immedi- 
ate use Mr. Morris will sell you a good 
one. In gilts he can furnish them either 
bred or not. Mr. Morris has never been 
in better shape to furnish the public with 
animals as good as can be found any- 
where. Look up Mr. Morris’ advertise- 
ment and if needing anything in his line 
you should see his stock before purchas- 
ing. 


When ordering his advertisement 
changed Mr. J. K. King of Marshall, Mo., 


writes us as follows: ‘‘The three young 


ones, well grown and in excellent con- 
dition. The three-year-old’ boar I ad- 
vertise is more than half brother to tne 
Champion Berkshire boar at the American 
Royal. The demand for young boars has 
used up all of serviceable age. I have 
some nice litters coming on and am breed- 
ing more than forty sows for our use and 
the trade.”’ 


One of the attractions during the con- 
vention of the National Live Stock As- 
sociation at Kansas City, Mo., week of 
January 12 to 17, will be the Duncan- 
Bothwell Public Sale of Short Horns at 
Kansas City stock yards sale pavillion 
January 16. Cattle will be ready for in- 
spection at the fine stock pavillion Janp- 
ary 14. The reputation of Messrs. Dun- 
can and Bothwell as breeders is easily 
proved by a visit to their herds, and 
visitors at the National Convention will 
have ample opportunity of personal in- 
spection. The offering consists of sixty 
head Scotch and Scotch-topped—ten bulls, 
fifty cows and heifers—and breeders will 
have an excellent opportunity of procur- 
ing some of the best stock in the West. 
All the animals are in excellent condition 
and buyers will receive good value in 
purchasing them. 


A series of experiments with a South 
American cattle dip have been going on 
recently at Quanah, Tex., with the re- 
sult that 100 badly-infested steers and 
cows, after seven days, during which 
there were four days of rain, only about 
one per cent of ticks were found alive. 
After ten days, permission was given to 
m ‘ve them into a disinfected pasture. It 
is thought that in the spring, when the 
westher will be favorable and the cattle 
begin to thrive, seven days will put them 
in clean condition. 


The “Ruralist” is a neatly printed 
weekly agricultural paper, published at 
Sedalia, Mo., at one dollar a year. It has 
our best wishes for success. Farmers 
don’t take half enough agricultural 
papers. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Receipts at the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards during the week ending Dec. 
27, were 8,660 cattle, 15,633 hogs, 5,298 sheep, 
against 27,704 cattle, 25,879 hogs, 12,104 
sheep received during the previous week. 
These figures show a decrease of 19,044 
cattle, a decrease of 10,246 hogs, a de- 
crease of 6,806 sheep. As compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago cattle 
show an increase of 1,472 head, hogs a de- 
crease of 10,873 head, sheep a decrease of 
929 head. 

CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
light, quality from common to pretty 
good, with no strictly choice or fancy on 
sale, top $5.50 for one load of 1,396 lbs. 
Bulk of the beef steers sold fully 25 to 40c 
higher than last week. The light receipts 
at all markets this week was very ac- 
€eptable to the trade. Advices from 
other points indicate quite an advance 
over the low prices of last week. There 
is considerable complaint from packers 
on account of being unable to get cars 
to ship their beef to eastern markets, and 
as predicted in our last letter, we felt 
that should receipts be light this week, 
prices would be better, but had receipts 
been heavy the trade would have been 
in very bad shape. Receipts of cow and 
heifer butcher stuff light, and prices 
ruled fully 25c higher than close of last 
week. Good demand for best grade of 
stockers and feeders, and prices shade 
stronger; common and medium classes 
slow sale at steady prices. Best grades 
of milk cows and calves in good demand, 
and prices $1 to $2 per head higher; com- 
mon and medium kind steady to strong. 





shoulders, and head between his knees, 


Demand for veal calves good, and values 


; Should be regular But without going 
into the question of the composition of 
the blood, the feeder of farm animals | 
can always see the advantage of using 
salt if he will only observe their improved 


this issue a splendid lot of bulls of serv- | 


time before, and they are rightly priced. | 


bulls I am now offering are extra good, 


veterinary 


Food. The 
scriptions for 


will be sent 
paper. 


Wealso make Dr. Hess’ P. 





| 
| 


prescribed Deen by the pro 
ellow card in every 
is animals from Dr. 


rfect tonic that increases the appetite and invigorates 


the digestion—makes possible heavier feeding without waste. 
Dr. Hess’ Stock Food compels digestion of all food eaten—that 
means economical feeding and a wonderful addition of solid flesh 


and fat. 


It shortens the feeding period 30 to 60 days. 


It is a 


scientific compound for cattle, horses, my 4 and hogs that prevents 


disease by keeping the animal in perfect p 


- Dr. HESS’ Stock Food 


is the product of America’s eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess, graduate of famous medical and 


ysical condition. 


colleges, and his penerations are recognized by those institutions of learning, and 


ree prepaid, if you write what stock you have, 
d it and you can master all stock diseases, and know them at sight. 
C, M, McClain, veterinary surgeon, Jeromeville, Ohio, say: 
H. N. Layman, veterinary surgeon, 


‘oul t: 


Hess. Dr. 


Pan-a-ce-a, Dr. Hese’ 
Healing Powder, and Instant Louse Killer. Address 


Hess’ Great’ 


- Nounprofessional manufacturer can equal Dr. Hess’ Stock 
package entitles the purchaser to free personal advice and free pre- 
Steck Book, on diseases of animals and 

ultry, the only complete treatise for popular use, consulted and commended by leading veterinarians, 
what stock food you have fed, and mention this 


8: “Itis the most comprehensive work for farmers I have ever seen,” 
Lattasburg, Ohio, says: “In my practice I often follow suggestions given in your book.” 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 











| about B0c per cwt. higher than week ago: 
| top $7.50; bulk $6.50@$7.00. 


Best native beef steers, strictly fancy, 





1300@1700 Ibs., $6.25@$6.75; choice export 
| steers, 1300@1600 Ibs., $5.50@$6.25; good 
shipping and export steers, 1300@1600 Ibs., 
$4.90@$5.50; fair to medium shipping | 
steers, 1300@1450 lbs., $4.65@$5.15; steers. | 
| 1200@1290 lbs., rough to best, $4.00@$6.00; | 
steers, 1000@119 lbs., $3.75@$5.75; steers, | 


| less than 1000 Ibs., $3.00@$5.00; fancy corn 


jfed heifers $5.00@$5.0; good to choice ; 
| heifers, $4.25@$5.00; best corn fed heavy 


| cows, $3.75@$4.50; good fat medium weight 
cows, $3.00@$3.50; medium fat cows, $2.65@ 
$3.00; heavy weight canners, $2.25@$2.75; 
fair to medium canners, $1.50@$2.25; com- 
mon and shelly cows, $1.00@$1.50; choice 
corn fed bulls $4.00@$4.25; good fat bulls, 
$3.25@$3.75; sausage bulls, $2.65@$2.9; good 
|qualitied thin dehorned bulls for feeding, 
2.75@$3.00; choice veals, 100@150 Ibs., $6.25 | 
@$7.50; heavy fat veals, $3.75@$4.50; good 
heretics, $2.75@$3.75; thin heretics, $2.00@ 
$2.50; good to choice feeders 1000@1150 Ibs., | 


1000 Ibs., $3.85@$3.75; fair to medium feed- | 
ers, 700@800 lbs., $3.00@$3.25; good qalitied | 
stockers, 600@750, $3.50@$3.90; fair qualitied | 


steers, 600@750 ‘bs., $2.75@$3.25; common 
steers, $2.25@$2.0; good to choice stock 





| heifers, $2.85@$3.25 medium stock heifers, | 
$2.50@$2.75; common stock heifers, $2.00@ | 
| $2.50; dehorned and unbranded stockers 
and feeders always sell a fraction better 
; than others; good quality large young 
jcows with good calves, $35@$50; medium 
; milkers $22.50@$32.50; common milkers $15 
@$20; strictly fancy milkers sell above $5). 

Receipts of Texas cattle this week very 
light at all points. Our market has ruled 
Strong and higher on both cows and 
steers all week and steers closed 35@50c 
higher than last week; cows are 10@20c 
higher. Receipts of bulls moderate, and 
prices about the same as the close of last 
week. Receipts of calves light, and the 
market has ruled higher on best grades 
while all others sold steady. We predict- 
ed in our last letter that if receipts were 
light we would have an improvement in 
prices, which has been the case; and 
should receipts be moderate next week, 
we Took for a good steady market as the 
demand is fairly good from all sources. 
During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 628 to 1234 Ibs, sold | 
at a full range of $3.25@$4.90, most of | 
them going at $3.35@$3.9. Cows and heif- 
ers brought $2.00@$3.05, the bulk $2.40@ 
$3.90.; stags and oxen at $2.00@$3.00, bulls 
$2.25@$3.45 and calves at $5.00@$10.50 per 
head, the bulk going at $9.00@$9.50. 
HOGS—Receipts for week have been 
light, and values advanced each day un- 
til a gain of 35c was established on bulk | 
j of hogs. A good clearance was made at 
; following values: Butchers and prime 
| heavies $6.45@$6.70; light mixed $6.35@$6.00; 
jheavy pigs $5.76@%6.05; light pigs $%5.50@ 
$5.85; rough heavies $5.76@$6.25. 

SHEEP—Receipts for week have been 
light, and demand for strictly good kind 
fair, and prices ruled full steady, while 
medium and common grade ruled slow 
and dull. A fair clearance was made at 
following values: Best sheep $4.00@$4.50; 
best lambs $5.00@5$5.50; best yearlings 
$4.75@$5.25; stockers $2.50@$3.00; best bucks 
$2.50@$3.00. 

Monday, Dec. 29, 1902. 

CATTLE—Market ruled dull and easy. 
HOGS—Prices were 5@10c higher and 
demand active. 

SHEEP—Values rule about steady. 


Take,,Your Choice 
very simple, quick 
tooperate. Bully V—latestand most 
powerful V-Knife made. Sent en 
trial. Calf Dishorner and other 
supplies. Send for catalog. 
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SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. | 


Two excellent Cruickshank 
an shank Orange Blossom 


F. L. HACKLER, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER 
Public Sale 
imported and American-Bred 


14 


HEREFORDS 


Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 14th and 15th, 1903. 
Fine Stock Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Imperted Herefords comprise seventy-five (75) Cows and Heifers and a 


| few choice young Bulls, making the greatest nun* er and grandest lot of Imported 
| Herefords ever offered at any one sale. 
Tbe American offering consists of sixteen 
| twenty-three (23) Cows and Heifers of unexcelled merit, 


(16) promising young Bulls and 


A rare opportunlty to secure new blood and foundation stock. 


‘ We give you our assuran 
$4.00@$4.25; medium to good feeders, 80@ | affords, can be had at this sale 


CHARLES W. 


ce that the highest class of Cows and Bulls each herd 


Write for catalogue. 


ARMOUR, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sale held during week of Convention 
National Live Stock Association. 
Reduced rates on all railroads. 


JAMES A. FUNKHOUSER, 
Plattsburg, Mo, 








—PUBLIC SALE_ 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS. 


During Convention of National Live Stock Association, 
at Fine Stock Pavilion, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1903. 


GO REGISTERED SHORTHORNS-60 


10 BULLS AND 50 COWS AND HEIFERS, 


Representative of Our Respective Herds. 
Sale opens at 12:30 p. m. sharp. 


Auctioneers: 


Scotch and Scotch Lapea. 


For catalogues, apply to 


H. ©. DUNCAN, Osborn, Mo. 

JOSEPH DUNCAN, Osborn, Mo., or 

GEORGE BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 
Cols. Woods, Edmonson, Sparks, Jones, Graham and White. 








BLACK-LEG-INE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use, 


Single Blacklegine (for common stock): 
20 dose box, $2.50; 50 dose box, $6.00. 


choice stock) $ 


EACH DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


10 dose box, $1.50; 
Double Blacklegine (for 


, 2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclu 
Sive. Blacklegine Outfit for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - FT. WORTH - SAN FRANCISCO. 











PEABODY FARM ... 





SHORTHORNS AND BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 


3 yearling Buils, 2 roans, 1 red Bates Wild Eyes—a good one. 


Lord Charmer II. 


54995, 3 years old, by Lord Premier and out of a Charmer sow by Longfellow 


JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo. 


Prices right. 


Address 








FOR SALE. SHORTHORN BULLS AND BERKSHIRE BOARS 


of serviceable age and Gilts, bred, if wanted, of good quality and breeding, 


Call on or address JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 








.HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 








H. W. KERR, | 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good voung bulls forsale. Carlinville. 1 
== 


AUCTIONEERS. | 
R. L. HARRIMAN, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
BUNCETON, MO. 











Thoroughly posted Widely , 
acquainted,up-to date. Am 
selling for the rest breeders 
in America. Terms low. 


Write before fixing your dates. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 
Thoroughly posted on pedi- 
and 6 - 
Geter the best bfeedore ia 
> en Terms reason- 
Write me before claiming dates. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms ib}. 























YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


- fGCUDCELL & SIMPSON, "“3zer 











age and 40 
Write for what you 


189 Regi 
2 


Sunny Slope Herefords and Berkshires. 


stered Herefords for sale 
4 cows from 3 to7 years o 
35 two-year-old Heifers. 
37 one-year-old Heifers. 
26 Heifer Calves, 6 to 9 months old 


poonsteting of 


lis, 8 to 30 month; old 


68 Ba ~ ‘ 
100 —- Bagitoh Berkshires for sale consisting of 60 Boars of serviceable 
Will make very low Prices on any of the above steck. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas. 








SHORN HORN BULL. 
w 


-H.H.StEPHEN 


adn — 12 to 18 mo 
sale. on Or address 
8S &SON, Bunceton, Mo. 


HORTHORN CATTLE and 1 
Berkshire Hogs, all re: stered nd of wees 
t breeding. Writeeme 5. BUnGBSS. 





Shorthorn Cattle, [HE ame ot SAM W. COX nasa 

Serkshire Hi 

Golden Seabrightohickous: “Stock Sad cage ten vale 
J.J. LITTRELL. Sturgeon, Mo. 


best of 
Rolla, Phelps Co., Mo. 





Teaders of Colman’s Rural W ¢ thas 
Suh, livestock breeder in val World oat 16th 
¢ of Cedarview 128201 in use. Lay = —a Po- 

th 


Rocks. Write him mths ee 








Pat. Sept. 10, 01. 


Sen’ 
Brooks Appli 
Mich. ee 


SURE CURE! 


he if at 
South Greenfiel 
Prisco Byetesn ee on K.O. & Ft. 8. branch of 


ENGLISH Be 









Polled Wattie. 








Brooks Appliance. bi 
New Discovery. Won- Ene choot. Fa-Your orders soliched. — 
8 t. Obnoxivus Dorchester. freene Oo.; Me 
- ATIO- 
Bu Li Meaaes |G SABATINO, rr 
br -ken partotenae Choice “ockerels $1.00 each now. season. 
Srotten’ Nake ee ABERDEEN ANGUS 
. No '° 
salves. No lymphol. Fo Let 
° me give ices and 
t olism, ,, Daratle. cheap. ft rates on “dolce Femaice 


Co., Box 809. Marshall, 





and Bulle that will sir 
ING.B.13, Meiviile,In. 
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A wagon which is said to be the oldest 
in existence in this country has been 
found in the possession of an Indian near 
Santa Fe, N. M. The solid wheels are 
made of cross sections of sycamore tree. 
The possessor of the vehicle is about 
eighty-five years old, and he avers that 
it was built or owned by his great-grand- 
father. 


During the South African war the Boers 
frequently captured the mules which the 
British had bought in the United States 
(and this made the Kansas City market 
a Mttle livelier) and came to like them. 
Now that the government is to give them 
$15,000,000 to stock their farms, they are 
puying more mules—1000 recéntly leaving 
Kansas City. 


The contest for championship honors as 
sire of 2:30 performers in 12 is close be- 
tween Gambetta Wilkes, 2:19%4; Axtell 
(3), 2:12, and Ashland Wilkes, 2:174, but 
Gambetta Wilkes won with 18 to his cred- 
it. Axtell comes next with 17, and Ash- 
land Wilkes a good third with 15. Gam- 
betta Wilkes is a son of George W:lkes, 
and the other two are grandsons. 


The superiority of Missouri is again 
emphasized. Michael Murray, of Here- 
ford, has what he claims is the ‘Jargest 
mule on earth. The animal stands eight- 
teen hands high, or six feet at the 
shoulders, and weighs 1,705 pounds. The 
mule is still growing and will be well 
-ared for until 1904, when Mr. Murray will 
exhibit it at the St. Louis Exposition. 

In figuring on the trotters liable to be 
in the front rank next year it will not 
do to overlook the four-year-old colt, Wal- 
nut Hall, 2:09% by Conductor. In his 
race at Memphis this colt was separately 
timed a mile in 2:06%, a performance of 
such extraordinary merit that he may 
well be put down as a coming sensation. 
He is an unusually good looking colt and 
is bred very much like Major Delmar, 
2:05%, being by a son of Electioneer out 
of a mare by a son of George Wilkes. 
The best records of 12 among the trot- 
ters are as follows: Stallion, Rythmic, 
2:08; mare, Susie J., 2:06%; gelding, Major 
Delmar, 2:05%; 4-year-old colt, Directum 
Spier, 2:11%; 4-year-old filly, Zephyr, 2:11; 
3-year-ol@ colt, Pat Henry, 2:14%; 3-year- 
old filly, Gail Hamilton, 2:11%; 83-year-old 
gelding, The Rajah, 2:14%; 2-year-old filly, 
Katherine A., 2:14; 2-year-old gelding, 
Hilgar, 2:15%; new performer, Chase, 
2:07%. Among the pacers the list reads: 
Stallion, Dan Patch, 1:59%; mare, Daphne 
Dallas, 2:05; gelding, Prince Alert, 2:00; 


4-year-old colt, Kavalli, 2:07%; 4-year-o:d | 


8-year-old colt, Doc 
Marvin, 2:15%; 3-year-old filly, Ethel 
Evans, 2:17; 2-year-old colt, Grey Dick, 
2:24%4; 2-year-old filly, Jessie Herr, 2:18; 
new performer, Direct Hal, 2:04%. 

Col. B. F. Swaggard of Sweet Springs, 
Mo., has shipped his fine stallion. Baron 
Dillon, Jr., 2:17%4, to Scott Hudson, Lex- 
ington, Ky., and has a letter from Mr. 
Hudson stating that the horse arrived 
safe and in fine condition. We feel very 
confident that Baron Dillon, Jr., wi'l take 
a mark the coming season of 2:10 or bet- 
ter. He is a horse of bull dog tenacity, 
has perfect action, a level head and fights 
out his races with great courage. Mr. 
Hudson had the sensational trotter 
Rhythmic the past season. and many 
other horses that were large winners. In- 
deed, his stable made the largest win- 
nings of any in the grand circuit the past 
season, and Col. Swaggard is to be con- 
gratulated upon getting his grand stal- 


filly, Alone, 2:09%4; 


lion into the hands of so excellent a 
trainer. 
N. J. Ronin, Fremont, Nebraska, re- 


eently purchased the brown filly Ex- 
cellence, by Expedition, 2:15%. She was 
foaled in 1898 and was bred at Woodburn 
Farm, Spring Station, Ky. Her dam, 
Aline, produced five in the 2:30 list and 
was sired by Allie West, 2:25. Her grand- 
dam, Coquette, is the dam of Nutmeg, 
2:16, sire of 15, and Colonel Stearns, 2:28%, 
she being by American Clay. 34, and third 
dam by Lexington. The richness of this 
filly’s breeding with the great producers 
represented will not be fully appreciated 
unless the pedigree is tabulated in full. 
Expedition, 2:15%, himself being out of 
Lady Russell, dam of five, and she out of 
Miss Russell, dam of seven, and his sire’s 
dam was Green Mountain Maid, which 
produced nine in the list, four sires, and 
nine daughters that are producers. She 
has been placed in the hands of James 
Young, trainer for the Cedar Hill Stock 
Farm at Morse Bluffs, Neb. 

A drivers’ association would be a first- 
rate idea, but a drivers’ union, never! 
Fancy, writes Frederick Watson in the 
“Horse Breeder,’ Mr. Walking Delegate 
of the Drivers’ Union issuing an order 
that union members, Geers, McHenry, 
Spear, McCarthy, Titer, Hudson and 
others, must quit work at the Grand 
Circuit meeting at Detroit, Cleveland or 
elsewhere, because Mr. Cross Roads 
Teamster, who is not a member of the 
Drivers’ Union, was permitted to drive 
in a race there. Unions regulate the 
scale of wages (not salaries if you please) 
of their members. How would McHenry 
like to have his new contract with Mr. 
Savage cut down to “union wages?” 
Drivers as a rule have too much brains 
to sign away their liberty of regulating 
hours of labor, scale of pay and other 
privileges into the hands of any union. 
Each driver believes he is fully capable 
of running his own professional business 
without the assistance of any union. 
Splan’s idea of the formation of a drivers’ 
association is a good one, as he sug- 
gested that such an association could 
SE I 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


4 Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 
LISTER ever used. Takes 
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Removes all Bunches or Beemienee from 
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Rain and sweat 
bave no cect on 
harness treated 
whb ar 
ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
toonedotesie ) 
er soft and pli- \ 
able. Stitches 
do not break. * 
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expel men whose turf character was not 
“clean,” and that therefore a membership 
in the drivers’ association would mean a 
recognized good character a driver. 
The old story about laying up heats and 
how to prevent the laying up of heats 
will now take the floor, and the learned 
opinions of how it can all be done will be 
given free, but the result will be just the 
same. The man who does not lay up a 
heat or more, when by doing so he in- 


as 


|} creases his chances of winning the race 


and the pool tickets ‘‘on the race,” is a 
fool, and will never make a success as a 
driver as long as heat-racing exists. 
a business proposition pay a fine of 
$100 or so for laying up a heat, when by 
doing so you can subsequently win $1000. 
There is but one way of absolutely abol- 
ishing the laying up of heats, and that is 
—by abolishing the heats. You cannot lay 
up heats in dash races. 


to 


BLUE BULL NOTPES. 
By L. E. Clement. 

E. Knell has claimed the last week in 
August for his fair dates—25th to 28th, fol- 
lowing the State fair at Sedalia. W. H. 
Daily is running a livery stable at Piits- 


burg, Ks., but says he will be out with 
the boys when the bell rings. John L. 
Nowles had the misfortunte to have his 
young mare Chaparill, sister to Big 
Timber, 2:12%4, killed by a Frisco train. 

Ed Crabb of Rich Hill has the best in- 


dividual, Walnut Boy, 
ever remember to have seen. , There is a 
strong speed inheritance back of this fel- 
low, as his dam is by Allie Russell out of 
the grand-dam of Redwood Redmon. 

While I have been out among the horses 
in the last two weeks and have picked up 
lots of information in line with a complete 
list of Standard stallions in Missouri, | 
did not find so many had sent in during 
my absence as I supposed would. Send 
in the information on all standard stal- 
lions you know of, no matter who owns 
them. There are few stallion owners in 
Missouri that- systematically advertise 
their stallions. The money should be set 
aside as you would to pay taxes. A hun- 
dred dollars well spent will give good re- 
turns. A few horsesin thestate are crowded 
with business. Tennessee Wilkes, Walnut 
Boy and a few others we know of are 
standing at too low a fee. No horse 
should be permitted to receive too many 
visitors. Better have more money and 
fewer customers. 

Robert Sloan has had his black horse 
registered as Carthage McGregor, He is 
Ben McGregor and a brother to Bes- 
2:11%, and Frank Cooley, 2:24%4. 
The horse will make a light season in the 
stud at Carthage, Mo. 

Dan Ervin is at Kansas City, Ks., and 
is jogging Silver Heir and some colts. He 
expects soon to have Silk Tie, 2:16%, and 
some of the Hershon colts belonging to 
Senator Buchan. Hershon proving to 
be a uniform sire of speed. 

Mr. E. Knell is handling all his 2-year- 
old Kankakee colts and finds them uni- 
formly kind, brainy and fast. We can 
not help being more less prejudiced 
against a horse’s colts if we hear them 
spoken of as vicious, high strung, etc. 
That report came with Kankakee from 
Kansas. The man who fights such a 
horse as he is will always have business. 
The man who treats him kindly will al- 
ways have a friend. 

Now is the time of year when we hear 
men talking about shipping mares to 
Kentucky, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and 
other states to breed. If owners would 
only let it be known we have better ones 
at home, and the expense would be less 
and the care usually better. There is no 
part of the country more favored with 
first-class sires than Southwest Missouri. 

Willis Wood, of the Wood Opera House 
and Theater, Kansas City, Mo., has 
picked up for his own use Whitefoot by 
Aleyone. While turf papers and others 
have been rushing to the front to help 
boom his half brother, McKinney, this 
horse, the equal if not the superior of Mc- 
Kinney, has been ignored. 

Beaconlight by Harrison Chief, Jr., is 
now owned by Mr. Bridge of Joplin, and 
will be campaigned through Missouri. He 
was bred by E. L. Wright of Joplin, Mo., 
who still owns her dam, a mare by Silver- 
tail, second dam brought from Tennessee, 
A short time ago C. C. Clover exchanged 
Beaconlight for Elyton, 2:20%. The lat- 
ter will make a short season at Joplin and 
will be out with 2:20 pacers. 

S. A, Allison of Joplin, Mo., owns a 
sister to Sundown, 2:17144 by Halwood, son 
of Wedgewood, dam by Fortunatus. This 
latter horse, now 22 years of age, was 
brought to Southeast Kansas by John M. 
Grant of Oswego, one of the first speed 
sires in this new gas belt. A few days 
ago he was sold at Chetopa, Ks., at pub- 
lic sale for $11. His daughters have pro- 
duced Hal Fry and Senator W., two of 
the sensational trotters through the West. 

G. W. Googe has sold to Ed Clark, Sec- 
retary of the Fair Association at Nevada, 
a two-year-old colt by Eagolite, son of 
Onward, dam by Norval, second dam by 
Onward, third dam by Pasacas, fourth 
dam by Pilot. Jr. This is one of the best 
and one of the best-bred colts I have seen 
in a long time. 

Nevada is in the swim for colt sires; 
she is way up. Lafe Anderson has one 
by Nutgregor, dam by King Bayard, sec- 
ond dam Daisy Tamblyn, dam of Bessie 


two years old, I 


by 


sie T., 


is 


or 


T., 2:11%4, and Frank Cooley, 2:244. Jay 
Reinhart of the Bank of Nevada has a 
colt by Salano, son of Dictator, dam 


Christine by Strathmore. No mares to- 
day stand higher than the daughters of 
Strathmore, and few, if any, are better 
than old Christine, dam of Gambit, 2:30, 
and others. 

Dr. J. F. Robinson could not have made 
a better seleciion than he did when he 
placed Bandello, 2:18, at the head of his 
stud at Windsor, Mo. Sired by Max- 
zwmus, the son of Almont, selected by 
Young Withers to take the place of his 
sire, first dam by Happy Medium, second 


It is | 


dam by Corbeau, third dam by Tom Hal, 


he should be a uniform sire of harness 
speec, both trotters and pacers. 

The horse interest all along the line 
seems to be growing here in the South- 


west. 

Geo. P. Sergeant of Oronogo has a hand- 
some brown colt by Auteros, first dam La 
Plata by Pirot, son of Mulatto by Aber- 


deen; second dam Leonine dam of Big 
Timber, 2:124%, and Little Timber, 2:18%, 
by Pilot Chief, son of Mambrino Blake- 


well. It is these young, weli-bred fellows 
that must take the place of the unsexed 
horses now in as coachers in the 
East. They should be able in time to make 
up the losses we have met to supply these 
demands. 


use 


SEE THAT STOCK HAVE WATER 
Farmers that are depending upon ponds 
and streams for water for their stock in 
winter, and particularly in very cold 
weather, should see to it, themselves, that 
the ice is kept broken until all the stock 
fis watered. The colder the weather, the 
less likelihood the hired man will go out 
in the pinching cold to see that the stock 
get watered. One of the subscribers to 
the RURAL WORLD few ago 
thought he had a trusty hired man who 
would see that his stock had water. A 
cold spell of a week came on and he saw, 
by the pinched-up condition of his stock, 


a 


years 


that something was wrong. He went to 
his pond that supplied them with water 
and found that the ice had not been 
broken since the cold spell set it. His 


stock followed him to the 
almost frantic for water. He got his axe 
;and cut out the ice and the stock piled in 
pell-mell to drink. They were very chilly 
after drinking so much. 
water at a time frequently causes breed- 
ing animals to abort. If a pond is opened 
on a very cold day in half an hour it 
frozen over again. The pond should 
opened several times a day. 
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be 
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FAIR CIRCUITS 


| 
| 
| The importance to horsemen of having 
a continuous chain of fairs can hardly be 
overestimated. Horsemen will not make 
entries to any great extent fo any fair 
unless it is in a series of fairs, held from 
week to week. They want to start out 
on a six or eight-weeks’ circuit. The dif- 
ficulty in the way that some of the 
fairs are wedded to a particular date and 
are unwilling’ to take any other. This is 
the stumbling block in organizing 
cuits. It is very difficult to accommodate 
j all. 

The first point to consider is what fairs 
want to join in a circuit. The next is 
the convenience of shipping from point 
| to point, without having to double back. 
| The shortest, most direct route should be 
selected, and the dates should be made 
to accommodafe this route. It is not 
‘necessary to have all the fairs under the 
| same management. Each fair can man- 
age its own affairs to suit itself, if it 
chooses, and still remain in the circuit. 

If the representatives of the different 
fairs where a circuit can be formed will 
meet together in the right spirit, and 
be willing “to give and take’ so as to 
accommodate the largest number, the 
agreement on a series of meetings, from 
week to week, will be attended with the 
greatest advantages not only to horse- 
men, but to the fairs also. The lists of 
entries will be more than doubled when 
in a circuit 
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HILL. FAIR ASSOCIATION. 





RICH 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
meeting of stockholders and election of 
directors for the Rich Hill Fair Associa- 
tion was held December 6. December 12th 
the new board organized by = electing 
Homer C. Spencer President, August Bi- 
gert Vice President, A. B. Holloway Sec- 
retary and W. F. Tygard, Jr., Treasurer. 
These gentlemen are all young, energetic 
and liberal minded in matters pertaining 
to the Association, and the directory 
throughout favor a policy broad and lib- 
eral enough to make our next meeting a 
record breaker. The excellence of our 
track is known among horsemen far and 
wide, there being none better west of the 
Mississippi. It is the desire of the As- 
sociation to continue a member of the 
Southwest Missouri Circuit, as organized 
for 1902, provided that organization can 
be maintained. This cannot be deter- 
mined, however, until possibly the second 
week in January. Be that as it may, 
however, the Rich Hill Association, being 
no longer an “infant industry.” will take 
care of itself, and has selected August 4, 
5, 6 and 7 as the dates for its 1903 meet- 
ing. To our horsemen friends who have 
favored us with their presence in the 
past, we desire to extend thanks and ex- 
press our appreciation of their patronage. 
To those who have never been with us 
we would say, ask your friends and ac- 
quaintances about Rich Hill. Classes and 
stakes will be arranged and announced 
in the RURAL WORLD at an early day, 
and all letters of inquiry replied to by 
return mail by addressing A. B. Hollo- 
way, Secretary, Rich Hill, Mo. 


HORSE TRAINER'S POSITION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am in search 
of a position as an apprentice with some 
first-class horse trainer. Saddlers are 
my choice, although I will work for any 
good firm having fine stock. I will be 
obliged to you if you can lead me to the 
right track. Yours truly, 

ERNEST D. FINLEY. 

Louisiana, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY DRIVING CLUB. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I send a little 
trotting horse news from this live city, 
which I trust will interest you. The Kan- 
sas City Driving Club is about the health- 
jest gentlemen's drfving club in America, 
owning magnificent grounds, track and 
new club house. The club house is cer- 
tainly the nicest one of its kind I have 
ever seen, being perfect in every detail. 
Weekly matinees are given, for members 
only, during the season, and splendid 
races for honor and ribbons are seen 
every Saturday. Capt. Potter paced here 
in 2:12% to wagon driven by his owner. 
This was a great performance. Cresceus 
holds the 34 mile track record, acquired 


FISTULA, 


POLL EVIL; 


and aii blemishes on horses cured with 
Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


Removes Lumps of all kinds on 

either cattle, hoes or Lorses. 

Cures Ring Bon’, Spavin, swee- 

Le 2 Thorouzhpin, Wire Cuts, 

Curb, Warts, Splints, Colar Boil<, 

sores, Sprains or Swellings, Founder and 

Distemper. S-nd for pamphlet contain- 
hh hundreds of testim »niais, -imilar to the 

fo’ owing and lowess pr ces ever made: 
~H. A. Hamer, Dear Sir:—I ee a horse 
10.00 ; 

with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him fo 
$85.00. Howard Barlow. Cyprus. Mo” §1060 by 
mail or express pre guarantee sent and 

e returned if not satisfactory. Sold by Druggists. 


H. H. HAMER, VERMONT, ILL. 
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Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all species of lame- 
ness, curds, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 
in horses. Equally good 
for internal use in colic, 









distemper founder, pneu- 
monia, ete. Satisfaction 
guaran or money 
refunded. Used and 


endorsed by Adams Express Company. 


TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIMIR Cures rheumati 
TES ete, Taye n instantly. Our’ = 
book, ‘Veterinary perience” E. 


Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 32 Beverly St., Boston, 
Beware of so-called Klixirs—none genuine bat Tuttle's. 
4voidall blisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any 





over this track. Dan Patch, 1:5914; Prince 
Direct, 2:06, and all the McHenry stable is 
wintering here, as is The Roman, 2:09%, 
and many other good hor Perform- 
ances over this club's track at matinees 
are not records. Nancy Bel! can trot any 
good mile track in 2:12. ‘Tookah T., no 
record, is good for 2:17 right now; both 
these mares are real game ones and their 
work is a pleasure to see 
Secretary Mr. Dave McDaniel, 
the well-known Kentuckia is the club 
house manager, and his inherited idea of 
Southern hospitality is exercised in such 
a generous way that it is 4 rare treat to 
visit this gentleman’s driving club and 


of 


son 





Too much cold | 


pond and were | 


pleasure grounds. The writer has been 
located here for the past year and, next 
to St. Louis, likes it beiter than any 
other Western city. Very truly, E. M. 
COL. BOB HARRIMAN. 

, The good-looking face, though on a 
small scale, of Col. Bob Harriman, ap- 
| pears under the head of auctioneers in 


| the advertising department of the RURAL 
| WORLD. By leaps and bounds, Col. bob 
| has forged his way right into the front 
ranks of the auctioneer profession. The 
|Bunceton Eagle pays him the following 
| high compliment: 

| “According to the Mexico and Nevada 
papers, Col. Harriman distinguished him- 
self at these two towns last week by 
; making two sales that must go on record 
as the best sales of the kind that have 
been held anywhere in the state this 
year. On last Wednesday and Thursday 
he conducted the two large Short Horn 
sales for Messrs. Emmons and Pollock at 
Mexico, Mo., and while both sales were 


good ones, the Emmons sale, according 
}to reports, must have been a_ record 
| breaker for offerings of the kind. One 


cow sold for the fancy price of $800, and 
the entire offering of forty head, the most 
of which were young things, yearlings 
and calves, brought the splendid average 
of over $180. This is not only the best 
and most successful sale Mr. Emmons has 
ever held, but is said to be the best 
breeder's sale of Shorn Horns held in 
the state this year. Of course there were 
other auctioneers assisting in the sale, 
; but Col. Harriman led the sale, made the 
opening address and sold the high-priced 
|cattle. There were a number of Cooper 
county breeders attending the sale and 
they were happy over Col. Harriman’s 
success. It was generally admitted by 
{all the breeders present that he is al- 
ready the leading Short Horn auctioneer 
of Missouri. On Friday, the day follow- 
ing the Emmons sale, Col. Harriman 
scored another record by making the best 
sale of trotting horses that has been 
made in the state for three years. This 
was the closing out sale of Messrs. E. T. 
Letton & Son, of Walker. Mo. It was a 
grandly bred lot of horses. There was a 
large gathering of prominent horsemen 
from half a dozen states, many of whom 
were the Colonel's old friends, and of 
course he was happy and chuck full of 
“hoss talk’’ The buyers from other states 
said it was worth the trip to hear the 
auctioneer’s beautiful tribute to his old 
favorite. the American trotter. The sale 
amounted to over $7,000. The top was 
$450, the average for the standard bred 
youngsters and brood mares reaching the 
handsome figure of $265. 





GAMBLE AS A 
BUSTER. 
“On two occasions in my life,’ says he, 
“I have attempted to ride a ‘broncho,’ 
as the cowboys call a ‘iigh strung’ horse. 
If you want to know just how high one is 
strung climb on his apex. My first bron- 
cho ride was in 1867 at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. After seeing several others trying to 
ride this fellow, I with a high opinion of 
my ability as a rough rider, mounted the 
animal. I didn’t ride far, but the ride 
was mighty exhilarating while it lasted. 
I got on his back with great pomp and a 
derrick, but I didn’t put on any unneces- 
sary style when I got off. The broncho 
evinced considerable surprise when I took 
up my location on his dorsal fin; he seem- 
ed to think a moment and then he gath- 
ered up his loins and delivered a volley of 
heels and hardware straight out from the 
shoulder. The recoil was furious. I saw 
that my seat was going to be contested 
and began to look about for a soft spot 
whereon to dismount. He was, under 
way, however, and had it all his own way 
and he gave me al! his spasms of high, 
stiff-legged bucks. He bounced me s0 
high that every time I came down I would 
meet him coming up on another buck. 
He finally gave me a farewell toss and I 
clove the firmament and split up through 
the hushed etheral until my toes ached 
from the lowness of the temperature and 
I could distinctly hear the sound of the 
spheres. Then I came down and fell ina 
little heap about 50 yards from where I 
first mounted Mr. Broncho. All kinds of 
Samaritans gathered up my remains in a 
basket and carried me to a drug store. 
““My second broncho ride was in the fall 
of 1899 (I know it was the ‘fall’) at Gilroy 
in this state. I was not in such practice 
as on the former ride, as it was just 15 
years since I had been on a horse's back, 
and I was at least 6 pounds heavier and 
29 years older than when I made my as- 
cent at Leavenworth. This Gilroy bron- 
cho had been highly recommended to me 
as being very gentle, and the information 
was furnished that ‘a lady had ridden her 
with perfect safety.’ On mounting I soon 
found out that slie was not only ‘high 
Strung’ but a very convertible power. 
Right from the first jump I was in trou- 
ble, as the bucking was done going and 
coming, and in the hasty jumping of 
fences I had no time to study her power 


SAM BRONCHO 


to her. I put forth all my efforts to meet 
her half way, but those efforts entirely 
exhausted me. I finally slowed her up in 
the stable yard and noticed that the an‘- 
mals there were all laughing. I had 
heard of animals possessing this faculty, 
but this was the first time I had ever seen 
it displayed. The horses, cows, chickens, 
and even the birds in the trees seemed to 
snicker as I came down from the back of 
that mare and fell in a little heap on the 
same spot where I had mounted a few 
minutes previous. 





| Trance 


ingly at me and inquired as to the nature 
of my mishap. Some said it was a cy- 
clone, others that it was a railroad 
smash-up, and I have a faint rememb- 
that one said: ‘The old man can 
ride some yet.’ However, I laid there un- 
til a surgeon found that three of my ribs 


; were broken, 
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of adaptability or my power of adaptation | 





“Although the animals laughed, Budd most impossible to answer each individ- 
Doble and all the stablemen looked pity- | ual letter, we adopt this method to sin- 


“The next morning I went to the stall 
of this broncho that ‘a lady could ride 
with safety’ and as the calico hider ani- 
mal ate peacefully of the sweet hay she 


gave me an ‘octave expression’ that I 
never will forget. My stay at t..e pretty 
town of Gilroy with its many pleasant 


citizens was cut short, but the memory 
will linger with me always.” 


BRED IN SIMILAR LINES. 





Oakland Baron (2:09%), sire of the fast- 
est three-year-old trotter of the year, Gail 
Hamilton (2:12%), and Wiggins (2) (2:1944), 
sire of Katherine A. (2) (2:14) and Tilgar 
(2) (2:15%), the two fastest two-year-old 
trotters of the year, are from dams that 
are bred in quite similar lines, says the 
“Horse Breeder.” The dam of Oakland 
Baron was Lady Mackay. She was by 
Silverthreads, son The Moor, and out of 
Fleetwing, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian; 
next dam, Patchen Maid, by George M. 
Patchen (2:23%). 

The dam of Wiggins (2) (2:19%) was Al- 
bina de Mer. She was by Stamboul (2:0714) 
whose sire was Sultain (2:24), son of The 
Moor, and Stamboul’s dam was Fileet- 
wing, the dam of Lady Mackay. A cross 
of The Moor seems to be a potent factor 
in the production of early trotting speed, 
especially when it comes through his 
noted son Sultan (2:24). The dam of Nico 
(2:0814), the fastest trotter yet bred in 
New England, was by Sultan. 

The Moor, sire of Suitan, was one of the 


most remarkable trotting sires of his 
day. He was foaled in low? and died in 
1875. He got only fifty-one foals in all. 
Six of these are credited with trotting 
records of 2:30 or better. Three of his 


sons are sires of standard speed. Ten of 
his daughters produced twenty-four trot- 
ters and one pacer that took records in 
standard time. One of these daughters 
was the great brood mare Beautiful 
Bells (2.09%), the dam of ten trotters 
with records of 2:30 or better. 

We cannot recall any other stallion of 
his day with so limited opportunities ac- 
complishing so much in the way of siring 
animals that were fast trotters them- 
selves and possessed such power of per- 
petuating speed. Sultan’s sire was Clay 
Pilot, a direct descendant of old Henry 
Clay, by Andrew Jackson. There was for 
a long time quite a controversy over the 
paternity of the dam of The Moor, She 
was known as Belle of Wabash, and is 
credited with a trotting record of 2:40. 
Thorough investigation brought to light 
evidence which proved most conclusively 
that she was a thoroughbred daughter of 
Young Bassinger, by Lieutenant Bas- 
singer, and she is so registered in Bruce’s 
American Stud Book, Vol. VI, page 1077. 

The Clay cross, particularly that which 
comes through The Moor, American Clay 
Sayre’s Harry Clay (2:29) and George M. 
Patchen (2:28%), steadily gaining in 
popularity among progressive breeders 
of trotting stock. The produce of the 
trotting filly Katherine A. (2) (2:14), by 
some first-class stallion that carries 
blood of Electioneer and Beautiful Bells 
(2:29%), would probably give as choice a 
combination of Clay strains can be 
produced. 
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BUY *AGED BROOD MARES. 


What Towa and the West needs more 
than anything else at the present time to 
aid the standard bred trotting horse in- 
dustry is more well bred brood mares, 
says “Spirit of the West."’ The inclina- 
tion has been to buy and raise stallions. 
The young stallions, in two many in- 
stances have been retained and the well 
bred fillies and young brood mares have 
been sold. 

Many of our subscribers will recall our 
advice some years ago to buy brood mares 
and to keep the well bred, high class 
individuals. There are not enough 
well bred mares in the state, compared 
with the number of stallions. The un- 
equal per cent will encourage the breed- 
ing of too many cold blooded mares, 
which never result satisfactory and tend 
to deteriorate the breed and type and 
opens the way to criticism. Stallion own- 
ers can better afford td buy a few well 
bred brood mares to benefit their stal- 
lion than to depend on a lot of prom- 
iscuously bred mares to make a stallion 
prominent as a sire. 

No one need ever have any doubts about 
breeding too many first-class horses, even 
in dull times. It is the cheap mongrel 
breed—inferior ones—that hurt the _  in- 
dustry. The surest remedy is the breed- 
ing of a better quality of brood mares. 


ROD AND GUN 


GAME LAWS. 








The following communication from Au- 
gust Reese, Secretary Audubon Society, 
shows what is being done to interest all 
parts of our state in pushing to the front 
a good game, fish and bird law: 

“Tremendous progress has been made 
in this country within the past few years 
in the enactment of favorable and ef- 
fective bird, game and fish legislation. 
Thirty-one states now prohibit the sale of 
all or certain kinds of game at all sea- 
sons of the year. Every state, with the 
exception of six, prohibit the export of 
game. Twenty-seven states have enact- 
ed laws compelling hunters to secure 
licenses before they may hunt certain 
game or may hunt at all. Nearly all the 
states have thrown effective safeguards 
around our finny tribe. The result of 
these enactments has been a wonderful 
increase in bird, animal and fish ‘life. 

“Without a pang of remorse the mar- 
ket hunter, game hog and dynamiter has 
waged for years a war of extermination 
in this state in and out of season, with 
the result that our bird, game and fish 
supply has been depleted to an alarming 
extent, as ascertained by an exhaustive 
investigation conducted by this society. 
The executive committee of the Audubon 
Society of Missouri, while drafting a 
game, bird and fish bill, to be presented 
to the next legislature, had these condi- 
tions constantly in view, as also the 
great American principle, ‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number.’ Forty 
thousand circulars, containing an _ ab- 
stract of our game bill, as also a report 
on the destruction of bird and animal life 
in Missouri, have beén distributed 
throughout the state. The result of this 
has been an avalanche of letters from all 
walks of life and from all parts 
of the _ state. Hunters, fishermen, 
farmers, fruit growers, merchants, phy- 
sicians, prominent attorneys, candidates 
for the next legislature, etc., all assuring 
us of their hearty support. As it is al- 





Winchester Factory Loaded 





“REPEATER” SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
If you want a good low-priced Smokeless Powder «“ load,’’ 

3 ‘**Repeater”’ Shells will surely 
Suityou. Don’t forget the name: Winchester **Repeater,”’ 


f THE YELLOW SHELL WITH THE CORRUGATED HEAD. 

















Public Sale of 30 Registered Percherons, 


about equally divided in sex and color, blacks and 
grays, of good quality legs and feet, at 


Kansas City, Mo., Horse Sale Pavilion, 


on Thursday, January 22, 1903. 


This offering is the direct deeendants of Trophonius 
9026 (16085) and Honflieur 4863 (775. ) 
Dams—Lucrece 7733 (11742), Actrice 7709 ( 11020). 

If you trace the bloodlines of this stock you will 
find it of the very best, and I am especially pleased 
to offer to the breeders this superior stoek of indi- 
viduality. 
J. W. SPARKS, | 
B. F, BOLAND, { 


For catalogue, address 


ren R. D. ROSS, 
. Carthage, Mo. 








We can furnish 
in the Ozark Mountains of Misseuri. 
six dollars per a re, in large or small tracts. 

In addition to the profits to be made from 
ing of this land by the goats will greatly 


r. 


A. B. HULIT, M ° 
eld, Mo. 


Ozark Hotel, Sprin 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MIS 
711 Commonwealth Trust Bullding, 
Breeders and Dealers in Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 


prospective goat buyers with land and goats 
These lands can be had 


CO., 
RI 
St. Louis, Mo. 


in any quantity along the Frisco railroad 
at very low prices, ranging from two to 


goats in the production of mohair and mutton, the clear- 
industry, which amounts to as much as hat derived fromen hai 
y, fro.n the mohair and the mutcon, 
This company has some very choice lands, weli located which 
very desirable fruit and agricultural lands. We solicit cesndapeaionee Se 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 


711 Commonwealth Trust, Building, 


of it, thereby addiog another profit to the 


Address 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LIONS. 
M. L. AYRES, 


M. L. AYRES’ PERCHERONS 


My October importation now in my Shenandoah Barns. 
100 REGISTERED PERCHERONS on the farm; 75 STAL- 
Most of them ton horses. 


Come and see them. 


Shenandoah, lowa. 








of the Armour Trophy for beet bull at the 
show, also grand champion over all at the Chic 
Cruickshank Victoria bull Royal Hampton by 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air, 


ooper County, Mo. 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missouri Pacific Ry 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 


LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755, Champion Bull Two Years in Succession. Winner 
ty show of 1900 and 


pree champion over all at same 
1901 heads herd assisted by the 
Bulls and heifers for sale. ©, 
Ed. Patterson, Manager. Telegraph 


© Intermational o 
erry Hampton. 








C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 








FOR SALE. 


Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. 


__40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 months 
old—good ones—at farmers’ prices. 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, etc., families, and sired by Lochie] 119976, Scotch 


Young Mary, 
SAM W. ROBERIS, Pleasant Green, Mo. 











CLOVER LEAF FARM. 


| SCOTCH COWS and HEIFERS of tie Butterfly:s, 
| Violet Bud, Princess Royal families and Scotch-topped Rose of 
Sharons and Young Marys, al! bred to the Seotch bull Barmp- 


lton Royal 1227213 also a few high-bred Saddle Horses. Call on or address 


JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse,'Calloway Co., Mo. 








cerely thank all for their spontaneous 
and unsolicited co-operation. As our mis- 
sion is merely philanthropical, it is even 


forts so far in behalf of better protective 
legislation, has not been in vain. We are 
thoroughly organized in seventy-two 
counties, and will swing the other thirty- 
two counties in line within a short time. 
That our bill in its entirety will be in- 
corporated into the laws of this state is 
beyond a question. The more fully all 
conditional facts of our game bill become 
known and understood by the people at 
large, the more emphatic is their desire 
to assist in its passage, as expressed in 
their letters to us.” 








THE MOOSE. 

The oldest hunter and trapper alive in 
Maine to-day, both in years and in point 
of active service, is Nathan W. Moore of 
Bingham, who is 84 years old, and has 
trapped and hunted game all of his life, 
or ever since he was eight years old. He 
trapped his first mink and muskrat when 
he was eight, shot his first moose when 
he was but 14, and reckons his score at 
276 moose, 200 caribou, 100 bears and an 
unnumbered host of deer. 

In a recent interview with a newspaper 
correspondent he has given his views on 
the cause of the scarcity of caribou in 
this state, and as they are rather differ- 
ent from the generally accepted theory, 
they are given herewith. Mr. Moore says 
he expects to kill his quota of deer this 
Season, as usual, which is remarkable 
for a man of his years. 

The reason he gives for the disappear- 
ance of the caribou from Maine is not of 
the giving out or scarcity of food, but 
owing to the increase of buck deer. The 
earibou, he says, is a peaceful animal, 
while the buck deer is just the opposite, 
and as a result the two cannot live to- 
gether. As the deer began to increase 
they pestered the caribou more and more, 
until life became a burden to them, and 
they moved to where things were more 
congenial. 
bou are seldom found in any numbers 
where deer are plenty and he says that 
the food on Kennebec waters has never 
diminished enough to make the caribou 
move away. 

He believes that in time the caribou 
will become plentiful in Maine again, and 
to support his theory he says that many 
years ago the moose left the state and 
remained away for more than twenty 
years, then gradually began to work 
back again, until to-day, they are very 
numerous and increasing rapidly in num- 
bers each year. . 

Mr. Moore also differs from general 
opinion in his estimate of the danger in- 
cident from coming in too close contact 
with a bull moose. Stories of narrow es- 
capes from infuriated moose are rife, but 
they are generally discredited. 

“IT can truthfully say and with knowl- 
edge gained from many close calis,” says 
Mr. Moore, “that the danger of meeting 
a bull moose has not been magnified. 
They are the most dangerous animals in 
the woods of Maine. The moose is Gin- 
ning, a vicious fighter and revengeful, 
and combined with this, he has enormous 
strength and the quickness of a cat. He 
ean kick with his hind feet, strike with 
his front and his head is wielded like an 
Indian war club when the opportunity 





more than gratifying to us that our ef- | 
| varieties 


, offers. 





Mr. Moore asserts that cari- | 


| 


| 





They should be avoided, even the 
cows, which often manifest decided te- 
rocity.”’ 

Mr. Moore says there are four different 
of moose, something not com- 
monly known; the long legged, gray 
moose, the black moose, the black and 
gray moose and the bull moose. 


Harold Williams, a fifteen-year-old lad 
of Big Meadows, California, gave a dem- 
onstration of unusual daring and pluck 
last Saturday while hunting along Ben- 
ner creek. Coming upon the tracks of 
what was evidently a huge bear, young 
Williams followed the trail until he 
sighted the animal in a thicket. The first 
shot only stunned the _ beast, which 
turned raging upon his assailant. In this 
critical situation Williams displayed re- 
markable coolness, standing his ground 
and firing his rifle until the bear fell 
writhing in its death agony. The youth 
then hurried home, where he briefly told 
his story, and men were dispatched to 
bring in the carcass. It proved to be that 
of a cinnamon bear and weighed over 500 
pounds. The hide measured 6% feet. 


Fine Stallion 
Wanted. 


I wish to buy a brown stal- 
lion 15% to 16 hands, from 5 
to 7 years old, good quar- 


tered, round-ribbed, sound, 
clean, well necked and good 


disposition. Well bred and 
must be level gaited. If inter- 
ested write particulars with 
full description and price to 


E. E. Russell, Racine, Wis. 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 


ywAmuc TH Jacks and Jenreta fo 
sale— 30 Jacks, 20 Jenrets. Wi) 
meet prices of any one, quality con- 
sidered Have just what we adver- 
tise and guarantee stock to be as 
represented. We invite int pection 
and can rave you money. 
A. BAUGH Festus, Mo. 
35 miles south of St. Louis, Mo. 


Twentieth Century Horse Book. 











Method of Handling and Educating the Horse 
New and Si reatment of Diseases by 
Morgan’s elve Remedy System. 


DENTISTRY and CASTRATION 


A short treatise on ‘ attle, Dogs and Chickens. 
giving diseases and remedies. Two hundred illus- 
trations. Price $1.50. Until Janu 1, 1903, copies 
will be tarnished at $1.00 net cash with order. 


DAVID B. MORGAN, V. S., Fayetteville, Ark. 


Shoeing Horse 


_ By R. Boyiston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book is 
offered at $1.00. Send orders to author at 
No. 40 State St., Room 43, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


ne seven-year-old black Jack. Can show plenty 
of his colts to Pet breedi Cy apppag 
dress BOX 77 EE RERG. oe 


E 5 <<? SALE. 
choice black Jacks. i4 %-3 to 16 hands: two to 
i Ld 1d. HNSO. Polk 
Ca. Baliver. Won ” = - 


5) land ee SOcsch : pk «et eet . 








© 
and 2 Coach be et 
all bays. Edw Frick, » Xi. 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
SHUCKING CORN. 





I've read of the jolly “huskin’s” 
And envy those folks their luck, 
As I plod alone, o'er a frozen fieid, 
And sit on a shock and ‘“‘shuck.” 


I think of the fiddlers’ playing 
And the dance when the work was done, 
The kisses won by the lucky red ear, 
And the rest of the “‘huskin’’’ fun. 


As the northwind whistles ‘round me, 
And overhead sail the crows, 

While I dance, tike an Eastern dervish, 
To keep the frost from my toes! 


Instead of a source of laughter, 
It causes a dismal groan 

When a fellow knows the only red ears 
In the corn-field are his own. 


I wish all Missouri farmers 

Would prove their wisdom and pluck 

By bringing in vogue the husking-bee”’ 

And forever ceasing to “shuck!”’ 
ADELA §8. CODY. 


Written for the RURAL 
HE FEEDS THE 


WORLD. 
WORLD. 





In a recent number of the RURAL 
WORLD appeared a timely and well- 
Written article entitled “Honor to Whom 
Honor is Due,” written by that charm- 
ing contributor, May Myrtle, relative to 
certain newspapers that endeavor to cast 
ridicule upon the farmer. Little that 


I may say can add materially to the 
subject, so thoroughly has the writer 
touched upon the question. 

Unrefiecting or unscrupulous journals 


have in the past devoted far too much 
attention to the undesirable features of 
agricultural affairs, but fortunately these 
misleading pictures of the farmer have 
failed to inflict absolute and irreparable 
injuries upon him, for fair-minded news- 
papers take no stock in caricaturing so 
honorable a calling as that of farming. 
The calling of the farmer in the United 
States has a far different meaning from 
what it does in the old world. He is 
not, as in England, a tenant with no 
interest in the soil, neither is he situ- 
ated as in France, on so smal! a tract 
of ground as not to pay for enlightened 
cultivation, or to give its proprietor 
social or political importance. In Ameri- 
ca the farmer represents that class of our 
population that has successfully wrested 


from primitive nature the rich fields, 
and he is self-reliant, gifted with energy 
and power of execution and withal is 
intelligent and well-informed. Hereditary 
classes being excluded from our shores, 
the farmer's sons hold and acquire 


enormous wealth. In politics the farmer- 
class hold enough votes to decide the 
elective vote of the great national cam- 
paigns. That the farmer is  progres- 
sive and keeps in touch with the times is 
amply illustrated by the number of agri- 
cultural publications created for his ben- 
efit. 

The farmer has his agricultural so- 
cieties, which prove no small factor in 
promoting the science and practice of 
tilling the soil. The agricultural ex- 
hibits at the fairs are of a high and 
popular character. 

The Department of Agriculture for the 
past several years has been under the 
care of a Secretary of Agriculture, a 
position first occupied by Hon. Norman 
J. Colman, the proprietor of COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, in which capacity he 
nobly and_ efficiently represented the 
American farmer in the Cabinet. 

In view of the fact that many papers 
still persist in caricaturing the farmer, 
May Myrtle’s article was a wholesome 
castigation of that class of unprincipled 
journalists that have neither the sense 
nor decency to refrain from publishing 
so unjust and uncalled for cartoons and 
threadbare jokes—jokes that were old 
when Cicero cultivated the soil on the 
banks of the Fibreno. 

On the other hand, the farmer is re- 
warded by the better element of the 
newspapers that appreciate the dignity 
of his calling, and, it is a pleasing sign 
of our times, that our leading news 
papers daily dev »te considerable space 
in noting the condition of crops and ad- 
vancement in agricultural affairs. From 
a metropolitan paper we find this para- 
graph, which will illustrate our state- 
ment, showing how a fair-minded jour- 
nalist (who doubtless came from the 
farm) views the situation: 

“The real farmers of this nation are, 
outside of the large speculative industries. 
the most solidly prosperous and inde- 
pendent body of our citizens. They are 
established in that greatest of enter- 
prises—the supply of the breadstuffs of 
humanity—and as other industries and oc- 
cupations multiply, the importance and 
profitableness of farming increases con- 
tinually.” 

Determining to ascertain from a per- 
sonal interview the sentiment of at least 
one Washington journalist, we sent in 
our card to Mr. William A. Pratt, a writer 
of well-known ability, whose contribu- 
tions to the Washington and New York 
papers have made him famous from the 
Capitol City to Florida, and was greeted 
with genuine courtesy. Upon stating our 
errand, Mr. Pratt, after paying a hand- 
some compliment to the RURAL 
WORLD'S wide circulation and vast in- 
fluence, said in substance: 

“I regard farming as the highest of 
all callings, because farmers produce 
something, and yet they are often ridi- 
culed by those who produce nothing, and 
possess nothing. Of course, we hear a 
great deal about Cincinnatus, who culti- 
vated six acres, and took the field at the 
eall of Rome. In fact, an aristocratic 
order has been named in his honor, and 
people join the same, appreciating the 
fact that the order was named for so 
far-famed an agriculturist and patriot, 
who, like our own Washington, left the 
peaceful pursuits of agricultural affairs, 
to serve his countrymen. Israel Put- 
mam, we are told, left his oxen in the 
field to take up arms in the defense of 
his country, but history fails to do jus- 
tice to that part of his career wherein 
he induced the field to yield the harvest. 





$100 REWARD $100. 
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HOW MANYg 
HANDS 


do you suppose dip 
into that bulk coffee 
before you buy it? 


Lion | 
Coffee 


comes in sealed, air- 
tight packages; no 
chance for handling, 
or dirt or things to 
get in. 

Clean, Fresh and Fragrant. 























Nazarene was a carpenter by trade, 
but his occupation is regarded with dis- 
dain by millions who worship Him—by 
those who develop the gout on the char- 
ity of others, r@her than a rugged com- 
petency in overalis and jumpers. But 
what more can be expected? The best 
man who ever lived was crucified! So 
the world will go right on caricaturing 
those who feed us and build our houses. 
When the rise in beef last summer forced 
up the price of eggs, it was claimed the 
poultry raiser took his advantage of the 
poor speculator and opulent consumer! 
As the necessities of this life emerge | 
from the farm, so do the criticisms return | 
the stock exchange to the authors | 
of our physical existence. But the farmer ! 
has this advantage—he is at least in- 
dependent of everything save the ele- 
ments, and in a_ twelve-month could 
starve the cities into millions of shape- 
less skeletons were he not more charitable 
than his traducers.” 

In our opinion the “hayseed” joke has 
had its day, and woe unto the newspaper 
that fails to appreciate this fact. The 
farmer, by his progressiveness, is a suf- 
ficient rebuke to the journalist or con- 
sumer who presumes to create amuse- 
ment by misrepresenting his superiors. 

8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C. 








via 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOME CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 





Christmas is the greatest festivai of 
the year. It is a time of joy, peace and 
good will to men, It is at Christmastide 
that family reunions occur and the merry 
prattle of innocent childhood blends 
sweetly with the graver accents of grand- 
parents, whose joy it is to fondle them 
in their arms and ask them about Santa 
Claus. The feast day is especially the 
children’s festival, and it is fitting that 
it should be so, for Christ was born on 
Christmas day in a stable in Bethlehem, 
a little more than nineteen hundred years 
ago. 

How eagerly the children await Christ- 
mas morn to arise and search in their 
stockings hung up the previous evening, 
for the presents the dear Santa Claus has 
put in them during the night! And what 
a Pleasure it is for the parents to antici- 
pate their children’s fancies and make 
clever guesses as to what the good old 
Santa is likely to bring. 

Little boys and girls would you not 
like to hear how Santa Claus tricked me 
when I was a small boy? I shall tell you, 
for I well remember some of my own early 
Christmases, and they are among the 
happiest recollections of my life. It was 
in Illinois. The snow lay deep and the 
week before Christmas was chill and 
foggy. I was kept indoors most of the 
time and told if I would be a good boy 
and not cry because I could not run out in 
the snow with my older brothers, Santa 
Claus would surely remember me Christ- 
mas morn and fill my socks will all kinds 
of good things. If, however, T failed to be 
good, Santa Claus would not take the 
trouble and time to stop his big sleigh 
filled with gifts, unpack, set his ladder to 
the roof of the house, mount it, find the 
chimney and crawl down the stove pipe 
into the kitchen stove and out of the 
front door (which I left open Christmas 
eve) into the kitchen, where my socks 
would be hung. 

I was extra good that week and hung 
up both socks early Christmas eve and 
father told me to place two chairs under 
the socks to make it convenient for Santa 
Claus to climb up to them, This I did 
and then retired early, thinking what a 
long time it would be until morning, but 
soon fell asleep. The next morning I 
was up earlier than usual and coming 
down stairs to the kitchen, found father 
lighting the fire, He smi'ed and said, 
“That’s the way to rise early and be a 
little man.” I replied: ‘Yes. father; did 
Santa Claus leave anything for me?’ He 
pointed to the chairs and socks on the 
wall, I looked and saw full socks and 
a large package wrapped in brown paper 
on the chairs, and eagerly crossing che 
room, climbed the chairs and began pull- 
ing out the stuffed stocks—nothing but 
wood shavings. I reached deeper into 
the socks, and lo!—nothing but fine shav- 
ings. I paused, cast a look of despair at 
my father and the floor strewn with 
shavings. He seemed surprised and 
asked, “Is that all Santa Claus left you?” 
“Yes, father, I’se ’fraid it is,’’ said I, cry- 
ing softly. “Try again. Probe it to the 
bottom,” he suggested. I did so and drew 
out cakes, raisins, a toy lion on wheels, 
a mouth organ. a cuckoo that wou'd 
crow when hard pressed, a tin horn, a 
pictorial alphabet and “Jack and the 
Bean Stalk” in fancy colored covers. I 
then laughed through my tears and ran 
to father. He asked “What about the 
package on the chairs?” I said, “O 
yes, I forgot,” and ran back and opened 
it, and lo! it was filled with several 
pounds of assorted and mixed candies. 
My joy was complete. 

How pleasant it must be for the chil- 
dren of the wealthy on Christmas day, 
for they have comfortable homes, re- 
ceive many gifts, have all their wants, 
real and imaginary, supplied on that 
day, and are carefully sheltered from the 
cold wotld and the rude storms of life. 
What a striking contrast to all this in 
the condition of the children of the poor. 
many of whom stand in need of food, 
clothing and shelter, receive no gifts on 
Christmas day and do not get as much as 
a good dinner. Alas! how sad is the lot 
of the homeless unremembered ones on 
that day! This state of affairs is wrong 
and could not exist in Christian lands if 
all Christians who are blessed with this 
world’s goods would help their needy 
brethren. The wealthy Christian who 
eats, drinks and is merry on Christmas 
day and turns a deaf ear to the cries of 
the indigent and destitute is not prac- 
tical. He is a Christian in name only and 
cannot enjoy true peace of soul. 

It is now proposed to appropriate $10,- 


| yet 





000 to entertain the King of Siam when 
he visits this country. This may be very 
well in its way. Honor to whom honor 
is due. But if we have so much surplus 
to thus entertain a foreign king, I think 
we might well employ some of it in pro- 
viding good dinners for our neglected 
poor in our large cities on Christmas day, 

Our Lord, in coming down from heaven 
to earth taught man by example the 
great lesson of charity and love for the 
poor. Had He so chosen He might have 
been born in the palace of the Caesars, 
surrounded by all the pomp and pa- 
geantry of a royal court, but no! He 
decreed to enter life in a poor stable in 
Bethlehem, in a state of unparalleled des- 
titution, to show us the nothingness of 
worldly goods and teach us by example 
the heavenly virtues of love for the poor, 
patience in poverty and suffering and hu- 
mility. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to the 
wealthy fathers and mothers of our land 
to instil into the minds of their children 
the beautiful virtue of charity, particu- 
larly on Christmas day. 

Pulaski Co., Mo. GEO. KAVANAGH. 
the RURAL WORLD. 

DECEMBER. 


Written for 


The many weeks of pleasant weather 
during Autumn culminated in a Polar 
wave at the first of December, and for 
several days King Winter reigned su- 
preme. An atmospherical moderation ma- 
terialized an almost constant fall of 
rain and sleet, making locomotion a very 
slippery experience for man and beast for 


several days. The week previous to 
Christmas was one of rain, gloom and 
monotony. 

We were continually confined to our 


disability, 
excellent 
much of 
bountiful 


den, suffering much from our 
enjoying a perusal of the 
literature that cofhes to us, 
which was provided by the 
kindness of our long-time friend, 8. F. 
Gillespie, the Capital correspondent. The 
RURAL WORLD, with its bright pages, 
replete with able editorials and con- 
tributions, was also a large factor in 
alleviating the weariness of the passing 
hours. The literary gems in every num- 
ber are beyond computation in pleasure 
and profit. 

A very peculiar episode occurred on 
one of those days of slippery ways. A 
young man from Altamont, who has 
been mining coal in the bank just north 
of The Cliff, was at work, as usual, when 
his horse slipped down the bank into a 
deep pit of sand and water, with only 
its head visible, and that fast disappear- 
ing. He obtained the assistance of two 
neighbors, young men and their team, 
and with much difficulty and great labor 
they succeeded in extricating it from its 
perilous position, without serious in- 
jury, but very greatly exhausted. 

Advantage was taken of the few days’ 
reign of King Winter by many in this 
region to promote bt<..cring-bees, and 
that industry was largely in evidence, 
resulting in the annual “fresh sausage 
feast,” so dear to the hearts of every 
farmer's family. The number of fat hogs 
was much greater than last year, and in 
far better condition. This betterment 
has accrued from the more abudant crops 
and superior quality of this year’s pro- 
ducts—one of the many blessings for 
which a prosperous and happy people 
have cause to render thanks to the Giver 
of all Good. DYPE. 

Effingham Co., Ill. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syr 
ap” the best remedy for Obildren Teething. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
THE HOME MAKER. 





In contemplating the many avenues to 
gain and honor that woman's feet have 
trod during the past twenty or thirty 
years one is apt to forget, or rather over: 
look the sphere in which she stands un- 
excelled and where she rules queen by di- 
vine right—the home. Men may build 
mansions and adorn them with the splen- 
dors of the Orient; art, science and indus- 
try may be combined to fill these struc- 
tures with beauty, comfort: and utility; 
deft servants may give perfect service 
and mortal’s every sense charmed with 
what the hand of man has wrought, but 
without a woman’s presence you dare 
not call that place home. Home need not 
be grand and stately; not richly adorned 
or filled with comfort and beauty, for all 
these things do not make home, but a 
woman does, and she can make a home 
out of a cave, as primitive woman did. 
Woman is essentially a home-maker, al- 
though of late she is rightly accused of 
being a club woman and a woman of 
business affairs. 

In the home woman yields her greatest 
and most effective power, and home 
making is the most exalted mission a 
woman can have, and in it her personal 
power isgreater than inany other avoca- 
tion, save that of motherhood, no matter 
what success or honors she may attain 
to in life’s work. Woman makes the 
home and the home is the foundation of 
civilization. 

As home making is the natural, and, 
therefore, the most suitable and desir- 
able vocation for woman, every woman 
should be trained from childhood in ev- 
ery art, science and industry that per- 
tains to the home she is destined for; the 
actual process of living as well as the 
conservation of one’s physical and mén- 
tal powers in order to obtain the utmost 
amount of vital efficiency. Every educa- 
tional institution in the land should rec- 
ognize the importance of instilling into 
the minds of their embryonic women 
pupils the importance of the home and 
the methods by which they can fulfill all 
their obligations in it. By this is not 
only meant cooking, sewing. washing, 
sweeping and such drudgery of the house- 
hold but the scientific, ethical and es- 
thetic principles of life. The Twentieth 
Century woman wants to understand the 
laws of sanitation, food values, physical 
hygiene as well as household economies. 
Show the new woman not only how to 
cook a meal that will tickle the palate, 
but one which will satisfy the require- 
ments of the human system; one in which 
each element will be properly balanced 
and supplemented by the other. She 
wants to know the whys and wherefores 
of doing things and the very best way 
of doing them. 

If woman is responsible for the home 
she should be equipped with every neces- 
sary weapon to defend it; show her 
where to find the light to sanctify it; let 
her have full power in its management 
and she will keep the warm radiance of 
home within its four walls. To the 
Twentieth Century woman belongs the 
task of re-establishing the domestic 
spirit and exalt the power of home and 
its sacred associations. In so doing she 
will find a sphere in the advancement of 
home life whose demands will satisfy 
even the restless energy of the so-called 
New Woman. MARIE MERRON. 





THE WILD ROSE. 


By Danske Dandridge. 
I am the wild rose; lonely is my fate; 
I am a queen, and yet I keep no state; 
My beauty by no minstrel sung or told, 
And all my riches is my heart of gold. 


I am the wild rose: in the forest dim; 


Musing I hear the sparrow’s vesper 
hymn; 

And silent shed upon the summer air 

The dewy incense of my evening prayer. 

My stately sister of the garden close 

Superb in languid grace, the crowned 
rose, 


Due greeting sends, and royal messengers, 
By the light pinions of her courier 


bees. 


She has her court, her lords and ladies 
gay: 

Would I might o'er one faithful heart 
hold sway! 

Yet come what will, my life shall ne'er 
be sad, 

For God has made me beautiful and glad, 


LARKS WITH SOAP BUBBLES 


Soap bubble fu: 
son. The beautif 


has no particular sea- 
il fairy globes that float 
about so airily, changing from gold to 
purple and from primrose to crimson, are 
just as entertaining in the days of Jack 
Frost as they are in summer time, or vice 
versa. They are a never-ending delight, 
and the grown-up man or woman must 
indeed be old and embittered with the 
world not to enjoy a “bubble party,’ 
says “The Epworth Herald.” 

There is a deal in knowing just how 
to make the suds. A weak suds will 
create bubbles that grow to only moder 


ate size and then explode in a spray of 
soapy water. Suds that is thick will be 
even worse, since a large drop of the 


strong solution will hang from the bub- 
ble, the weight of which will cause the 
wonderful little sphere to crash and dis- 
appear. 

The best suds is made by melting a 
small piece of soap, straining the mixture 
and adding enough warm water to dilute 
to the proper consistency. Suds that 
stand for a day or two is usually better 
than that freshly made. Foamy soap- 
water is not successful. 

You have probably noticed that when 
bubbles fall upon soft rugs or a fuzzy, 
woolly blanket they bounce lightly, and 
do not break at once. A bubble-bat can 
be made by twisting wire the shape of a 
tennis racket and weaving worsted 
across. This is great fun. The bubble is 
dislodged from the pipe or tube by a 
quick upward movement. As it floats in 


the air a bat catches it, tossing it up 
again and again. It can also be made 
to stand on the edge or handle of the 


bat. 

Did you ever see a bubble walk a tight 
rope? It can be made to do this trick 
like a trained elephant. A piece of worst- 
ed is held in a slanting position. A bub- 
ble is blown, whisked away from the 
pipe, and sent floating down the tight 
rope. It will dance and bounce, wafting 
friskily from the upper end of the worst- 
ed down to the lower end, where it will 
make a nice flying leap to the floor. 

Another interesting way of entertain- 
ing with soap-bubbles is to cut out a 
circular disk of common writing paper 
about the size of a half-dollar. Make two 
pin-holes in it, and hang it up by a 
thread. By keeping the disk moist the 
bubbles will “take hold” readily, and 
may be suspended in midair, After a lit- 
tle practice, you can hitch bubbles to 
each other, the first one being attached 
to the disk, and you will have the pret- 
tiest little chain of bubbles you ever clap- 
ped eyes upon. 

Try some of these tricks with 
bles, and see how you like them. 


| WILL CURE YOU OF 


RHEUMATISM 


No Pay Until You Know It. 

After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a pos- 
tal card and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, ‘t is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


HOLIDAY GOODIES. 


bub- 


FRENCH BONBONS.—Before at- 
tempting this variety of sweets, it is im- 


perative that one master the art of mak- 
ing fondant, which is the basis of all 
French candies. With thts knowledge 
as stock-in-trade, the possible changes 
and combinations are almost limitless; 
without it, nothing can be done. 

There are two popular ways of making 
fondant; but as both produce practically 
the same results, which shall be used is 
a matter of choice. 

RAW FONDANT.—To the white of one 
egg add an equal quantity of ice water 
(this may be exactly ascertained if the 
white of egg is first measured in a glass) 
and a teaspoonful of extract. Beat un- 
til the mixture is light, then add, grad- 
ually, one pound or more confectioner’s 
XXX sugar. Work with a spoon until 
smooth and firm. 

COOKED FONDANT.—Place over the 
fire four cupfuls of XXX sugar and one 
cupful of water; stir with a wooden spa- 
tula until the sugar is dissolved, no long- 
er. Boil ten minutes or until it 
“threads.” Remove saucepan to table 
and test fondant by rubbing a little of 
between the fingers. If it balls, turn into 
a bowl; when partly cooled, add flavor- 
ing, then beat with the spatula until stiff 
enough to knead with the hands like 
bread. 

The fondant resulting from either of 
these mixtures may be shaped into balls, 
squares, small cubes, disks and many 
other forms. A little experience will en- 





able one to do this readily. If vegetable 
colorings—which are harmless—be used, 
the French candies may be more perfect- 
ly imitated. For flavoring, use extracts 
or fruit juices. 

CHOCOLATE CREAMS.—Dip plain 
creams, shaped from fonddnt, into melt- 
ed sweet chocolate and they become 
chocolate creams. This dipping must be 
done quickly. Nothing is better for hold- 
ing the creams while dipping than a long 
hatpin. Harden on oiled paper. 

COCOANUT CREAMS.—Add grated co- 
coanut to the fondant, shape into cones, 
brush over with beaten white of egg and 
roll gently in grated cocoanut. 

FRUIT CREAMS.—Add chopped fruit 
to the fondant and shape to suit the fan- 
cy. Or, form into a loaf and cut into 
small square slices. By substituting 
chopped nuts for the fruit one has deli- 
cious nut loaf. 





| 


VARIEGATED CREAMS.—Divide the 
fondant into three or more parts. Color | 
and flavor each differently. Mold into 
flat cakes, pile one upon the other, press 
firmly but carefully together, trim the 
edges neatly, then cut into squares, cubes 
or strips. 

FRUIT BONBONS.—Stone candied 
cherries. white grapes or dates and fill 


with small rolls of fondant flavored with 
vanilla. 

NUT CREAMS.—Pecan, peanut, al- 
mond, hazelnut, or English walnut meats 
are converted into nut creams by rolling 
them in fondant and then dipping in 
melted chocolate. Or, press the meats in- 
to little cakes of the fondant. 

Thus one combination suggests another 
equally delicious, and from even a small 
amount of fondant a great variety of 
bonbons may be evolved. "Tis wiser to 
make the fondant in small quantities. If 
more is needed, make again, The results 


warrant this expenditure of time and 
trouble. 
NOUGAT.—To make this most delect- 


melt over the fire in a 
porcelain-lined vessel one pound fine 
white sugar with two tablespoonfuls of 
water. ‘Have ready one-half pound sweet 
almonds, blanched and chopped. When 
the syrup begins to turn yellow, add the 
nuts, stir for five minutes, add a little 
grated lemon peel, and pour at once into 
a well-oiled flat pan. When partly cooled 
mark with a greased knife into bars.— 
Collier's Weekly. 


able of candies, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CLEANING CARPETS. 


Many house keepers ¢ dread to see winter 
come on account of the dirt it brings, es- 
pecially where there are children to rush 
thoughtlessly in without clearing their 
shoes. It is a wise plan to cover up the 
carpets as much as possible. Even if one 
just has a rag carpet on the family, room 
there should be some extra strips as they 
not only save the carpet but are much 
more healthful since they can be put on 
the line and thoroughly beaten when nec- 
essary. It is a good plan to go over the 
carpets carefully once a week and remove 
all spots and stains. It will not then be 
so difficult to clean them in the spring 
and nearly all stains yield much more 
readily to cleaning when fresh. 

To remove spots made by grease, milk 
or oil, cover with wet fuller’s earth and 
let stand a day or two, then brush off 
the dry paste and if the stain is not entire- 
ly removed repeat the operation. Tallow, 
spermaceti, etc., may be removed by 
placing brown paper over the place and 
pressing with a hot iron, blotting paper 
is even better. Soot or blacking may be 
removed by covering with cornmeal or 
coarse oatmeal; then rub well with a 
cloth and sweep off; it may be necessary 
to repeat this several times. If the carpet 
is soiled all over it may be successfully 
cleaned on the floor by using the follow- 
ing mixture: To a quart of warm water, 
add five ounces of castile soap cut very 
fine, let it come to a boil and add two 
ounces of pounded borax. When this has 
cooled, add two ounces of ammonia, half 
an ounce each of sulphuric ether, glycer- 
ine and spirits of wine. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of this mixture into a quart of 
warm water and rub a few feet at a time 
with a sponge. Do not use so freely as 
to wet the carpet through to the wrong 
side. Rub with a clean cloth wrung very 
dry from clear warm water. This is an 
excellent recipe. 

ELEANOR B. PARKER. 
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FARM. 








POULTRY ON THE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A year or so 


ago the writer stirred up “the other 
animals’ by suggesting in this column 
that he thought it best for the farmer 


to confine himself strictly to commercial 
poultry growing, leaving the breeding 
of fancy fowls to the man who is willing 
to devote all his time to it. 

Time has not changed my views on 
this subject, although I always advocate 
the keeping of pure bred stock and of 
getting new male birds every season. 

As I travel over the country and note 
the great number of mongrel flocks of 
fowls on farms I think that a great deal 
of the teachings of farm and poultry 
papers has been lost. 

For the past two years my sister, who 
has a fine flock of Barred Rocks, the 
same as our own, and who spends a few 
dollars a year in the way of introducing 
new blood, has practically given a lady 
relative a dozen settings of eggs and this 
relative now has a flock of nearly pure 
bred fowls. A few weeks ago I was 
visiting the family and the lady said 
that she was going to sell every hen she 
had and buy Minorcas. 

I went out to see their hen house and 
found a hog pen with half the roof off, 
and evident signs that the fowls roosted 
in a walnut tree. If the Rocks did no 
good under such treatment, what must 
that lady expect from the Minorca, 
which, despite its many good qualities, 
cannot endure as much cold as the Rocks? 

Owing to the depredations of a family 
of minks, we are only wintering 65 hens, 
35 1, 2, and 3 years old and 30 this year's 
hatch. 

Since October 1 we have averaged 18 
eggs a day, and the feed has, all except 
100 pounds of cane seed, been gathered 
from the range. These eggs have sold 
at from 2 to 25 cents per dozen, enough 
money to build a No. 1 poultry house. 

Many of our readers will remember that 
when talking on poultry at institutes, I 
have always advocated giving fowls the 
range of the farm, but some things have 
occurred in the past year or two that 
inclines me to the belief that, in our case 
at least, a small yard would be ad- 
visable. 

The past year our hens damaged an 
acre of newly-planted corn pretty seri- 
ously, causing us some trouble, and in 
July the minks killed more than 100 young 
chicks, worth 2% to 30 cents each. 

If we had had a yard, the hens could 
have been kept up a few days at planting 
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Roofing Tin 


is the best roofing from every 
viewpoint. it is made entirely 
by hand labor. Ask your roofer 


or—write to W. ronemes 
Agent, Carnegie Ballding, Pittsburs, 
for i!lustrated 
book on roofing. 
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CoMPANY, 
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time, and had we been able to confine 
all our fowls a few days in July we 
eould have watched them and shot the 
minks that killed them while running at 
large in the fields. 


A bale of 150 feet in lergth of poultry 
netting, 5! inches high, and 1% inch 
mesh, costs about $4, and such a bale of 
netting stretched on light posts would 
have been worth more than $2 to us 
the past season. You may be very sure 
that it will go up in the spring, but it 
looks a little like locking the stable door 


after the horse is stolen. 

A good post at each corner is all that 
is needed, excepting a few light stakes, 
one every eight feet, to support the fence, 
When there is danger of damage to crops 
the fowls can be shut up a few days, or 
until the crop is out of danger; when 
vermine are found to be killing the young, 
they are safe in the yards and at very 
little trouble or expense. More again. 

Higginsport, O. Cc. D. LYON. 





ME AN’ JAKE HEFNER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
changin’ mighty fast in 
business since me an’ Jake 
over from Indiana to 
years ago this fall. Both of us brung a 
dozen hens and a rooster with us, the 
wimen folks changed roosters forard and 
back and changed eggs fur setting, and 
they hed good luck raising chickens ex- 
cept the gol darned kiotes would keep 
earrien of ’em off. 

Mighty hard times here in Newb-aska 
them days. Grass hoppers one year and 
blizzards enough winter times to freeze 
the heart of a brass monkey; then there 
would come dry weather and hot winds, 
then it would change off and come grass 
hoppers, 

I don’t know what we would done if 
it hadent been fur the hens, seemed like 
the harder the times was, the bigger 
hump them hens would git on themselves, 

Jack rabbits was kind o’ plenty and 
some good folks over in Iowa took pity 
on us homesteaders and sent over a car- 
load of meal to give out in Clay county, 
and with the meal and jack rabbits and 
what coffee we traded eggs for we got 
along pretty good. 





Things are 
the chicken 
Hefner moved 
Newbraska, 32 


Darn me, if I ever seen better hens than 
them and I’ve been to a good many 
poultry shows. There was no swell 
heads to 'em, either on account of aris- 
tocracy or havin’ the rupe. 

As I said on the start, things are 
chagin’ mighty fast. Instead of the 


dudes out o’ cities comin’ out here to 
learn how to raise chickens they are set- 
tin’ themselves up as the teachers. 

Poor Jake Heffner, he’s dead now, but 
if me and him had lived 40 years longer, 
we would get so we didn’t know any- 
thing, but perhaps it’s better that Jake 
hain't no more. If you was livin’ now 
Jake, your old gray necked rooster would 
be a cock and the young roosters would 
be cockerels and your hens would be 
fowls and the whole business put together 
would be birds, 

vake was quite a chicken raiser. I 
rcomember an old gray necked rooster 
he had that would lick any rooster I 
ever saw. I'd give six bits if I had him 
now to put up against a tomfool swing- 
in’ feed trof | sent away fur. I imagine 
I can see him backin’ off and comin’ at 
that feed trof every time it swung. Yes, 
sir’ee, I would give more than six bits 
if he could lick that feed trof. 

I thought sure I wouldn’t get taken in 
aay more, but I did. I was still stickin’ 
to iny old Indiana breed of chickens. 
One day a feller come along and asked me 
wkat. I was raising mongrels fur. He told 
me about his fowls, they was high scorin’ 
Buff Cochins, with a beautiful golden 
Plumage, layed a rich golden egg. and 
was good setters and mothers and had a 
plump carcass. His mouth seemed to 
water when tellin’ of it. 

I studied stcut it and sold off my hens 
and kought eggs from him. I raised a 
good many that summer. One day an- 
other feller con: along and said why did- 
n't I get some leghorn roosters and 
make a cross. He said they would breed 
activity and more egg-layin’ onto the 
clumsy Buff Cechins so I bought some 
roosters from him, 

Next fall a feller came along that said 
he was correspondent for the ‘‘Hen Trib- 
une,” therefore he was onto the chick- 
en business. He asked me what .I was 
raising mongrels fur. I don't get mad 
very often, but I got madder’n a hornet 
when J see what he was up to. Says I 
to him, “I’m goin’ to raise whatever 
kind of chickens I darned please.” I give 
him to understand right there that I was 
no hay stack or a market fur different 
kinds of chickens. 

The last round up I had with the chick- 
en cranks was to a poultry show. You 
know, if you have been to a show, how 
a feller gets the fever for some kind of 
chickens that will swipe things, but I 
kept my fever down. They kept cumin’ 
around and askin’ me to sign fur poul- 
try papers and to look at their mashed 
up stones, as well as I can remember, 
they called it some kind of grit. Then 
they had rupe and colera medicines, liver 
medicines, feather growers, egg makers 
and a thing they called a trap nest so 
that when a hen was fool enough to git 
in that she would haf to lay an egg be- 
fore she could get out. 

Everybody looked happie, everybody 
was pointin’ at their ribbons and showin’ 
what they called score cards, seemed like 
everybody had won everything in sight, 
comon lookin’ roosters had price tags 
on their coops sayin’ rather than shin 
back he was for sale at $10. 

I was standin’ to one side like, watch- 
in’ the Judge, with the long Judge coat, 
Sayin’ 94 points, 96 points, when a feller 
touched me on the arm and asked me 
if I didn’t want to buy some poultry 
guides. I asked him what his books was 
about, I had left my specks at home, 
He begun to tell over the things that 

was in the books. 

wall about the great American hen, how 
she was cot in the jungles of India, how 
she was discovered in obscurity and 
brought across the stormy waters with 
the Pylgrims and since then has been 
bred, reared and improved by ingenious 
mortal man. All about how the Egypt- 
fans hatched eggs in ovens, with the 


camels and pyramids in the back ground 
all about artficial incubation and brood- 
ing, the formation of the egg, the layin 
of the egg, the fertility of eggs, all about 
temperature and humidity, the growth of 
the chick in the shell day by day. A! 
about the great American Jim crack egg 
maker, all about Prefessor Buke’'s feath 
er promoter, how to carry the fow!s ove: 
moulting season. 

Says I to him, ‘“‘Mister, it seems to m 
that I don't hardly need the book sinc: 
you told me all there was in it.”” Every 
body began to laf and darn me if I didn't 
git madder’n a rail before I found out 
they was lafin’ at the other fetier. The: 


a feller come along and asked me if | 
didn’t want to buy some Guinea pigs. | 
told him I didn’t care to change my breed 
of hogs. After while I was around to 
where his coops was and I'll be gol 
darned if they wasn’t the runtiest, orn 
lest lot of pigs I ever seen. They looked 
more like ground hogs than anything 
else with their tails froze off. 

Another feller wanted me to look at his 
Belgiam Hairs. I have been in New 
braska a long time, but I have never 


seen a leaner set of Jack rabbits in my 


life. Next time I go to the show, I am 
goin’ to take a prairie dog and put him 
up against some of their Holy Terrer 
dogs, they said they was Scotch Ter- 


riers but was holy terrers on rats. I've 
just got the cart behind the horse, that’s 


all. M. M. JOHNSON. 
We prefer to keep for winter layers 


hens that moult early and which shed 
their feathers almost all at a time. We 
have some hens that were almost entirely 
bare a week or two ago, that are now be 
ginning to look as trim as a. lot of prilets. 
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Stoves shipped 
subject to examin- 
ation on receipt of 
$1. Money refund- 
ed if not as represented or satisfactory. 

EMPIRE STOVE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Box 149, St. Louis, Mo 
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The Automatic 


SURE HATCH 


INCUBATOR 


with new automatic, direct action regula 

the best hatcher on earth. at init peice. A. 
30 Days’ Trial. 
Don’t’ experiment with untried 
machines. Geta Sure Hatch and 
be sure. New catalog, fall of illue- 
trations and valuable informa’ 
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Thurmond’s Barred Plymouth Rocks won 4 

Ists,1 2ndand 3 3rds prizes at 

Show bee. to's, gk, P at Northeast Mo. 
ronze Tu -keys are la: and high-scoring. 

Write Mrs U. "THURMOND. Louisiana, M o. 


CHOICE BIRDS FOR SALE. 


Bred right, look right and prices right. Stay White 
Wyandottes, Pure Duston, Barred ‘Ply R Rocks, 
Monar:h Strain Extra large bone, well barred. 
Have pleased others can lease you. Satisfaction 

aranteed. Mrs. G. F. TRES , Winfield, Mo. 


yies- -OLASS White Holland Turkeys, Black 
a pete and Suff 0 2: ; 
H. PRICE, Olasbaciite aio. ee 


‘OR SALE—Some ext ‘ood Rose 
F Leghorn Cockerels. oH. Snir _ 
“Concordia, Go. 


War incr ser: gy meee Barred Rocks; Geese. 
to 11 Ibs.; score to 93 
gelken, Sieben’ 8 pred from winners sat 
Mrs. Joan L. Gaiser, Innere: to each, 
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lutely necessary to confine them in close 
quarters, and long experience has demon 
strated that for aged hogs it is best, 


they lay on fat much faster, especially 
when confined to a corn diet. But not 
so with the pig; (by this I mean shouts 
from four to six month sold.) For these 
1 have a grass plat of six acres to feed 
en and allow them free range for exer- 


cise, and grass to make bone and muscle. 
When possible burn cobs to make char- 
coal, as this furnishes them grit for their 


teeth and digestion, as it keeps them in 
good shape for the corn which is fed 
them. They get as much corn as they 


can eat clean without splitting the grains 
Over-feeding is one of the greatest draw- 
backs in feeding corn, and in 
fact any other kind of dry grain. When 
badly off their feed, (I mean corn) take 
three bushels of wheat and put it in a 
barrel and scald with sixteen gallons of 
boiling water; cover the barrel tightly 
and let stand eighteen or twenty hours; 
then feed sparingly adding all the milk 
and slops you can. In a very short time 
they will be ready for more corn. 

In winter it to 
good warm, dry and clean sleeping quar- 
ters. Don’t let them sleep out on the 
frozen or muddy ground; don't feed in 
the mud; don’t let.them root, for pigs 
standing on their heads seldom amount 
to any good and also spoil the pasture. 
If infested with vermin, coal oil them 


pigs on 


is very necessary have 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 


A. SPIES BREEDING CO. 
L, “* titear St.Louis.) St. Jacob, Iil., 


Have 150-lb. Pigs by U. 8S. Chief Tecumseh 2d, U. 
8. Perfect I Know, Black Chiet’s Rival 8. and Ohief 
Perfection 2d 8., for $15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lock Box 6. 


Bred Poland China Gilts for Sale 


At Walnut Valley Farm, part of them bred to 
Chief Perfection 2d A. W. Male pigs that are beau- 
ties. Write for prices. 

ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett. Mo. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


March, April and May Pigs. All bear the well- 
known Piasa Herd stamp — size, quality and 
finish. J. P. VISSERING., Box 13. Melville, I'l. 


POLAND-CHINAS. frece'che nai 


vidual merit combined. R L. ORGAN 
& SON, Oarm1, White Oo., fll 

















BERKSHIRES. 
CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 


Of large English Berkshire Swine and B. P. R. 
Chickens. Geo. W. McIntcsh, Monett, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


CALLOWAY COUNTY HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A choice lot of Boars ready for service and Gilts 
ready to breed. B. B. THURMOND& BRO., 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF eaeeeeee 
eummeeeDUROC JERSEYS. 


Good gréwthy Gilts, Dred “for spring farrow 
and boars ready forservice. Also some choice fall 
pigs ready to ship. All from large sows of the 

rolific strain. [ have two state fair prize boars 
in service, 


S. ¥. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 
Extra 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p7ceaine. 
Satisfaction guaranteed orzen may return at my 
expense S.C. WAGENER, Pana, I!!. 


eee Jerseys—200 head year'ing sows, spring 


g 8, July, August and September pigs. Write me. 
. M. Snoddy, Armstrong, Mo 




















CHESTER WHITES 


B. M. BOYER, 


Farmington, Van Buren County, Lowa. 





I am offering for sale some very choice Gills, 
either open‘cr bred, at ble prices, id 
ing quaiity. I bave never failed to satisfy my 
customers. Come and see them or write me at 
once as they are going fast. 


ANGORA GOATS 


For Sale. Allen's Pamphlet on the Angora, 25c. 
Fern Hill Stock Farm, Nashville, Ill. 


TOXALINE cone 


CURE 
Siar Cae SL tO ee 5 te HO enna: 
¥#.S. Burch & CO., 178 Michigan St., Chicago. 

















Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever g removes worms, 
cures mange, canker and cough; aids diges- 
tion, promotes healthy growth, and 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost, 


At dealers in Sealed Cans Only. Useful book 
with illustration of Dip Tank FREE. Address 


E 6.8 M, CO. 8 case city: ne 
—_— 


MOOR Kansas City, Mo. 











ARE HIGHER! 


Get ready for the boom by breed- 
ingnow. We send a sample Vm 
m 


ot, Famous 0.1.C. Hogs ame 


agency to first applicant. 
wo no Gas 
W ite today. 
L. B. SILVER CO. 


4 
171 Hog Bidg. 


Cleveland, O. 


out list, lirping 











i ANDERSGH BROS 
im tay Minneapolis: Mirn. 








NEVER ROOT HOG G 


Tamer and Ear Marker. 


Guaranteed. Price 
$1.00 prepaid. A hog holder 75c, 
W. 1. Short Mfg.. Co., Box 115 Quincy, Ml. 





red Duroc-Jersey hogs place them at the 
head of the list. The highest price paid 
for brood sows, at the Chicago Show, was 
scored on an average of $70.85 for Duroc- 
Jerseys, and the next highest average for 
hogs was $65.70 for Duroc-Jersey boars. 

A considerable experience with various 
breeds, including the Duroc-Jerseys, 
this lead is in the nature of 
things, and in no way accidental, Other 
breeds quite as attractive in both 
color, but rapidity of 
growth, general healthfulness, ease of 
handling and prolific the red 
Duroc-Jersey far beyond 
breed of hogs the ever ob- 
served. In our herd of than one 
hundred it is not unusual for brood sows 
to bring litters of from nine to twelve 
pigs, and one high grade Duroc- 
Jersey, has raised four litters of nine 
each, and all of them were beauties. 

It is not uncommon to make our Duroc- 
Jerseys, including grades and 
weigh 250 pounds at seven months 
This is the real secret of success in 
production of porkers. The 
at which hogs can be fitted to top 
market the real and final test 

Before this, fancy markings as to color, 
length, shape, ete., are ruthlessly swept 
away, and the brood sow that can supply 
the larger number of prime porkers in 
the shortest space of time is the one for 
the farmer to invest in. On this line the 
Duroc-Jerseys have forged their way to 
the front, and the breed that wrests the 
palm from the must meet the issue fair 
and square, and show a better result, 


shows that 


are 
shape and in 
increase 

and 
writer 
more 


is 


away 
any 


SOW, a 


crosses, 
old, 
the 
age 
the 


earliest 


is 


without the necessity of giving better 
care and attention on the part of the 
breeder. 

The Duroc-Jersey is a thoroughly re- 
liable hog and if given enough to eat 
will keep fat all the time. Tney will 
thrive on corn alone, and like the true 
scavenger, they will flourish on slops 
and mixed foods, and a feed well bal- 


anced, as one bushel of wheat or oats to 
two bushels of shelled corn, thoroughly 
cooked, will keep them increasing with 
great rapidity all the time and in all 
kinds of weather. Of course a shelter in 
winter is of great importance, for, in this 
way alone can the best results be at- 
tained, but the cheapest pole frames cov- 
ered with grass or straw will answer 
all purposes. The Duroc-Jersey has suf- 
ficient bone and frame to make as large 
hogs as any breed, and six and seven 
hundred pound porkers are not rare. 
Putting all things together, as uniformity 
of size, shape and color, with their other 
well known qualities, the farmer who 
disposed of his stock hogs last year on 


account of the drouth would do well to 
take a fresh start with this breed, and 
those who have not met with good suc- 


with other breeds would do well to 
make at least a trial of the Duroc-Jerseys 
and they will soon have no other. 

Hogs are easily raised, and the present 
high price of beef will insure, for a con 
siderable time, a remunerative price for 
hogs; and, fo. quick returns, there are 
but few other investments that will rival 
the hogs, and of these the Duroc-Jerseys 
are prime favorites. Ss. P. DORMAN. 


cess 





Clinton, Mo. 
THE ARTICHOKE MAN. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: What has 
become of the Art.choke man? Is it pos- 


sible they are not as good feed for hogs 
as they were once thought to be? Would 
be glad to hear from the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD on this subject. A 
ago there was a good deal 
about Artichokes. I nothing 
about them now. 

Mo. ENQUIRER. 


few 
said 
written 

Diehlstadt, 


years 


see 


HINTS TO YOUNG BREEDERS 





Breeding high class swine is not 
easy that anybody can make a success of 
it. A man to make a success of this, like 
mercantile or manufacturing business, 
must have a peculiar fitness for it. He 
must have adaptability, push, energy and 
persistence. Many have started in and 
dropped by the wayside, lost money and 
made experience. They expected it easy, 
expected to make big money in short 
time, had no knowledge of the require- 
ment of the successful breeder, anu con- 
sequently failed to make a success of it, 


says “American Swineherd.” 
In the first place, a man should be 
suitably situated on a farm. A first Na- 


tional bank is not required, but racher a 


dry healthy location for your feed lots, 
and if farm is not over three to five 
miles from railway station it will be 
much more convenient. Now make up 


your mind from what you can read, see 
and hear as to whether you want to go 


in the business to win; stuay it care- 
fully. If you do not like a hog, enjoy 
being out among them, watching them 


eat and grow, rubbing them, ete., do not 


go into the business, for you will be 
afraid you will get your hands or feet 
muddy. 


If you make up your mind you want 
to go into the business to stay, make 
up your mind as to the type or style hog 
you wish to breed and buy your brood 
sows and boar as near that type as you 
can find. 

Pick out individuals with no very weak 
point, for you had better have a sow 
that has an ear not quite perfect, nose 
not just as short as you wish, back not 
quite as well arched as your ideal Calls. 
for, rather this, than one that has just 
the ear and nose but bad in the back. 
Two or three small faults are preferable 
to one very serious one. First find your 
individual then the pedigree, and last 
and least the breeder that signs the pedi- 
gree, for you want to remember you are 
not buying the breeder but his hogs, and 
while there is some importance attached 
to the breeder it is a dary ¢ ider- 
ation. There has been too much buyuwig 
breeders in the last few years. 

If you have your herd bought, handle 
it carefully until farrowing time, not get- 
ting your sows too fat. When the pigs 
begin to come stay by your sows, even 
if you lose some sleep, and with good care 
you will be able to save a reasonable 
number of pigs. Have good dry houses 
for them; there are different ways of 
making them; feed carefully for the first 
three or four weeks. 

Do not try to crowd your pigs too fast 
while they are suckling. They will not 
be so large perhaps as if crowded, but 
when weaned will be able to stand push- 
ing, and when six months old will be the 











better than ever he saw before, for he 
may have seen the best; you don't know. 
Do not sell him a 200-pound pig and then 
ship him a 10-pound one. In other 
words, be honest with your buyer, ana 
if you succeed in selling him he will be 
pleased and you have a chance to sell 
him again. Use the knife on your poor 
stuff, for a pedigree without a pig is no 
good. Do not expect that will 
rich in one or two years, for you will 
not, but if you give it thought and care, 
mixed with plenty of pluck and perse- 
verence, you will be able to make a good 
per cent on the investment. 

You can start with a smal! investment 
or if you wish to buy $5,000 worth 


you 


of 


hogs, I presume there are some still left | 


for sale, but you can take from $3 to 
$500 and start with a nice represen.ative 
herd of from six to eight sows and herd 
boar. 


This will increase fast enough to satis- | 


fy you, and you will find it will furnish 
your work enough Ao keep out 
serious mischief. 


you ot 





FEEDING THE PIG 


It isn’t much wonder that thousands 
of valuable hogs died from cholera in 


this country every year. No other stock 
is fed in so slovenly and filthy a manner. 
The pig is by nature one of the cleanest 
of animals, if given half a chance; but 
think a moment of the way they are 
abused on thousands of tarms, writes 8. 
A. Dyke in ‘Farmers’ Guide.’’ The prac- 
tice of allowing hogs to follow cattle 
is a bad one, as they must swallow much 
of the poisonous excrement in obtaining 
the half digested corn. A miserable pro- 
cess, indeed, of making pork to be taken 
into the human stomach. Beuer by far 
to grind the corn for the cattle than to 
insult and injure your hogs making 
scavengers of them. 

The pig pen is but little 
confined in a rail pen 
never cleaned out until 
scattered a few 
cand after the much 
dead and gone. We 
in this line that were 
scribe. 

“How shall 


by 
better. Often 
mud knee 
the manure 
adjoining 
suffering 


of 
are 


over rods 
swine 
have things 


too horrible 


seen 
to de- 
we feed pigs? Well, 
in the first place, provide the right kind 
of quarters. In the spring give them 
a good pasture of clover and blue grass. 
Give them good, slop and milk. 
Wheat middlings should go in the slop. 
As they grow older, begin to feed shelled 
corn on 
lot will be best where rain and wind will 
cleanse and purify it; such conditions 
will make healthy hogs 
meat. Then when put up for fattening, 
let them have a smaill yard where they 
can get to the ground. The pen will be 
much cleaner on account of it, much to 
the pig’s comfort. 


our 


clean 


LARGE PROFITS IN SWINE. 








While a good farmers may ve 


slow in raising hogs to convert corn into 


many 


profitable pork when this grain is as hgh | 


as at present, it is nevertheless true that 
more money can be made in the aggre- 
gate in feeding the corn to hogs than in 
selling it in the market. There is no 
surer way of making money on the farm 
than to raise swine in season and out of 
season, sticking to the business year after 
year, and profiting by the improvements 
which come through continuous effort di- 
writes 8. I. 
Indiana Farmer.” 


rected towards one purpose, 
Lannerman in “The 


In fact, large fortunes have actually been | 


made in swine breeding and feeding 
a large scale, where the 
were raised for no other purpose than to 
feed the animals at nome. With the full 
to feed the hogs one will be 
to find a fair market for it 
year. There, of course, 
overproduction of hogs when prices drop, 
but the business must be considered in tne 
aggregate of years, and not by a single 
year, 


on 
clover 


crop raised 


sure each 


There is no other live stock which can | 
be made to turn out the same amount of 
live weight within a given time as young 


pigs which are fed liberally from the day 
of their birth until ready for market. It 
is possible to raise them so that the farm- 
ing of the fields will improve year by year 
under the Every ton of 
taken from the farm and sold in the mar- 
ket takes about $6 worth of fertility from 
the fields. Now the question how to 
save this fertility by retaining all of it 
to the By a system of clover and 
corn raising for feeding swine we can 
in fact, return at least three-fourths of 
this fertility to the land. In this way we 
do not rob the soil to make money to-day, 
which to-morrow we must spend to pur- 
chase more fertility. 
raises his clover and corn for the swine 
is in a fair way .o improve his land in- 
definitely, and at the same time to make 
a good profit. 


process. corn 


is 


soil. 


Our old-time friend and advertiser, 
Wm. H. Kerr of Prairie. du Rocher, Il, | 
is with us again. Mr. Kerr’s stock of | 
Berkshire Swine is in prime condition 


and sales this fall are better than 
as he has shipped ninety-five lately. 
reports business excellent and busy 
answering RURAJ. WORLD inquiries. 
Mr. Kerr is also a Barred Plymouth Rock 
specialist and has first-class stock for 
sale of this popular breed. 


ever. 
He 


is 


get | 


a clean floor, a platform in the | 


and wholesome | 


and corn | 


is an occasional | 


The farmer who, 


our judg- 





| fertility was left on the field. 


enough to do this. 
raiser should 


The successful swin¢ 
by all means grow clover 
even if he must dispense with the nurse 
crop, and use the mower to keep the 
weeds down. Clover and hogs will make 
the land more fertile and this in turn 
will increase the yield of corn. I think 
this a good method of renovating a 
field. The past season we 
lent “catch” of clover 
needs bringing up 


is 
had an excel- 
in a field which 
The pigs were turned 
in on it when the clover was in bloom. It 
was pastured not too All the 
The clover 
leoks well and we hope to continue the 
treatment next year. By the following 
year we have reason to believe that field 
will produce a good crop of corn. 
Profitable swine raising is not simply a 
question of breeding and feeding, but 
also of feed-producing. A fertile farm is 
needed to produce an abundance of corn 


closely. 


for fattening. Nothing has been found 
|that surpasses this grain for finishing 
| hogs for market, and indeed there is 
Scarcely a time, when fed in connection 
with grass, that corn does not show a 
satisfactory result. The man who has 
grass and pigs rarely suffers loss by 


ment it should not of necessity follow 
that such breeds brought iv the corn 
belt must inevitably revert thus, ‘says 
“The Farmer.’ It would ubtless in 
| time, if the methods of feeding as now 
| Practiced are followed in t future; in 
| other words, if these types ere fed al- 
} Most entirely on corn there can be no 
question but that the tendency in them 
| Would be to revert more and more toward 
the form of swine now bre in the lo- 
;calities under consideration. But are we 
|}to understand that there to be no 
| change in the method of feeding prac- | 
| tised in the corn belt? And farmers to 
g0 on forever feeding swine on almost 
|; unvaried diet of corn? To conclude thus 
would be to conclude that progress in 
| this direction is not going to be made. 
| == the past corn was the principal food 
; Srown for swine, doubtless it will be so 
in the future, but not in the same extent 
as in the past. It is dawning on the 
minds of farmers that protein can be 
grown in various ways to ielp to bal- 
ance the ration of corn. It can be grown 
in the form of cow peas or soy beans, 
and in some instances in the form of 
alfalfa where the clovers are not a suc- 
cess. With such possibilities before the 
farmers in the corn belt, why insist on 


destroying the vitality of breeding swine 


by feeding them unsuccessfully on corn?! 


If the bacon types are introduced more or 


less and if they are properly fed, they | 


| will retain a correct form quite as well 
in the corn belt as in other places. The 


chief danger wfll be found with the few | 


who will be tempted as a matter of con- 
venience to keep them almost entirely on 
corn as they have been in the habit of 
doing in years. We have said 
from the first introduction of bacon blood 
into this country that much of it will ere 


previous 


many years go by, be found in the corn 
belt. The future alone can of course 
determine the correctness of this as- 


sertion 


deep, ; 
is | 


WHAT SWINE RAISING INVOLVES. 


THE LOCATION.—It should consist of 
tilabie land and _ be slightly rolling. 
Natural drainage promotes healthfulness 
of the herd. On flat arears water col- 
j lects, and the propensity of the hog is to 
enlarge puddles into basins. He stirs up 


}rain. The mud, no doubt affords him pres- 
j}ent comfort but it endangers his thrift 
;}and healthfulness. Nor is this difficulty 
wholly overcome by artificial drainage, 
for I have known disagreeable ‘“‘wallows” 
to be formed in beaten paths directly 
over underdrains. It is better to have 


}can rest comfortably during the heat of 
the day. than allow them to fight for the 
best place in an open mud-hole, writes R. 


lL. Dean in “The National Stockman.” 
Abundance of good water- running if 
possible—must also be consideged. For 


the comfort of the hog I do not believe 
any water supply is better than a running 
stream which does not fail. Objection is 


made this 


to 


plenty of natural shade, where the s | ; : 
ae ere the hogs | amount of risk in swine raising is not to 


| be denied. 


lined 


+ hehe | not depressed, 
a fresh supply of mire after each summer | . 


feeding his corn. This is always a good 
way to dispose of corn. Thus it will ap- 
pear that he who can grow two blades of 
grass and two ears of corn where half 
that number grew before will create a 
large margin of profit in swine raising. 
STUDY THE MARKETS.—The ability 
to dispose of one’s hogs profitably is a 
distinct part of the business. Of course 
anyone who raises hogs can always sell 
them at some price to the first buyer who 
comes along. But this is not in keeping 
with the intelligence which the successful 
swine raiser puts into his work as out- 
heretobefore, There is exceeding 
small satisfaction if one must be at the 
mercy of the market when he has pro- 
duced a bunch of hogs which excite ad- 


miration. No, rather shouid he dove-tail 
his plans into whatever advantages the 
market offers. It is not enough simply 
to sell when you get ready, but get ready 
to sell when the prices are not at the 
lowest level. September prices are higher 
than October prices, and October than 
November and December. Study the 
movements of the markets and if pos- 


sible get your hogs sold when prices are 
The facilities at the pres- 
ent time for market information enable 
one to have a specific understanding of 
the movement of prices without much in- 
convenience. The rural mail and the 
telephone are most advantageous to the 


| stock raiser who would “keep his eyes 
open.”’ 
THE RISK.—That there is a certain 


The herd is ‘liable to be 
if not annihilated by cholera. I 
heard persons say that they will 


re- 
duced 
have 


| feed cattle and not risk hogs because they 


are liable to die. And yet the same per- 
sons will feed cattle all through the sea- 
son and sometimes not make a penny ex- 


|} cept what profit was gained from the few 


as a carrier of disease 
germs. No doubt streams are a source of 
danger when a cholera outbreak occurs, 
but at such times the hog can be re- | 
|moved to other parts of the farm. I do} 
j not believe it wise to have an iron-clad 


| rule that hogs shall be excluded from the 
| running stream. At least our experience 
oe many years indicates this. 

; FOUNDATION OF THE HERD.—For 
| this perhaps it is not so much a question 
of breed as it is a 
ing of the hog himself. Have the best 
at your command, but do not discard in 
a year or two for a wholly different breed 
without the best for doing so. 
| Care and rational selection in the founda- 
tion stock will always be essential, 
|; matter what the attainments of the pro- 
fessional breeders may be. To the latter 
we must look for excellence in type and 


reasons 


no 


| feeding qualities, but for thrift, vigor 
and healthfuiness the individual in a 
| measure must rely upon himself to de- 


| velop these qualities in his herd. 

If but litter of pigs raised per 
year then it is well to have a stock which 
matures quickly. But as long as farmers 
raise both spring and fall litters neither 
the early nor the late maturing breeds 
will be as satisfactory as one which 
comes between the extremes, One of the 
most perplexing probiems confronting the 


one is 


| swine raiser is that of wintering hogs 
| profitably. For months they gain in 
weight but slowly. But when summer 


comes it is expected that they compen- 
sate for this by the greater weight than 
the spring pig made at sale and the larg- 
er price realized. I am of the opinion 
that this end is defeated by wintering the 
so-called quick-maturing breeds. 
RESOURCES OF THE FARM.—There 
never was a farm too fertile for raising 
hogs. On the contrary, poor land and 
poor farming are often reflected in the 
development of the hog. Steep hill-sides, 
abrupt ridges and deep ravines are not 


|; suited to the nature of the hog. He 
}cannot climb them like the sheep or 
cow. He will make a wonderfully cir- 
cuitous path around, but it takes too 


much treveling, and he wears off flesh. 

The farm should produce an abundance 
of grass and corn. The amount of grass 
| the pig will consume if it is to his liking 
|} is large. However, most grasses soon be- 
|come dry and tough for him and he re- 
| jects them. Hence permanent pastures 
}are not well adapted to the needs of the 








All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces. Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 


works. 


Booklet free. 
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thorough understanda- | 


| care, 





shoats which fattned in the yards on the 
refuse. The stock cattle were bought at 


|}a high price and after the season's feed- 
jing prices 


“slumped” and loss resulted. 
It did not come in precisely the same 
way that it would had the grain been fed 
to hogs and there had been a choera 
outbreak, but it was just as much of a 
loss in dollars and cents. So the element 
of risk is not confined to hog raising ex- 
clusively. Hence I question if greater 
loss is sustained by the man who raises 
hogs and gives them proper attention 
than comes to men engaged in other lines 
of stock raising. 

There is no doubt that the risk is great- 
ly reduced by giving to the hcgs proper 
Begin with hardy, vigorous stock 
and keep the herd healthy all along. In- 
duce plenty of exercise during the grow- 
ing period and do not fatten in a small 
lot but allow enough range for the hog 
to bestir himself if he wants to. The idea 
prevailing ten or fifteen years ago that 
the fattening hog shou'd 
moving around was a mistaken one. He 
should be in perfect health at the finish- 
ing period, and to promote this some ex- 


ercise is needful. Banish filth, vermin 
and dust. Make him comfortable, but 
avoid killing him by kindness. It is very 


helpful to turn the fattening hogs out to a 
piece of grass occasionally. Possibly you 
have noticed how strenuously they will 
work their snouts under the fence to nip 
just a little grass after they have been 
confined to the fattening lot for a time, 
even though they have had slops and con- 
diments galore. 


THE SICK HOG. 





An English authority on the subject of 
hog remedies says: 

“I have only one remedy for a sick hog, 
and it is a very simple one. Rheuma- 
tism, paralysis, blind staggers, thumps. 
scours, etc. I treat all alike, though in 
varying proportions. My cure-all or 
panacea is nothing more than fresh new 
milk and turpentine. For a young pig, 
say six weeks old, I administer a tea- 
spoonful of turpentine in a half pint of 
mfik. Unless the pig is very sick it will 
readily drink this. If too far gone to 
drink it must be administered with a 
spoon. An older pig, however, will sel- 
dom refuse new milk, even when a table- 
spoonful of the turpentine is given in a 
quart or more. I always keep a supply of 
turpentine on hand, and when there is 
anything wrong with the pigs at once 
give a dose of turpentine and new milk. 
It is the best remedy I know of for all 
the ills that pigs are heir to. Grade the 
dose from a teaspoonful for six weeks old, 
to a tablespoonful or more for a mature 
hog. The milk may be given ad libitum 
or as much as the pig will take to drink 
freely.” 





Keep a good supply of ashes, three 
parts and salt one part, where the pigs 
can have access to it. Burn up ali the 
cobs into charcoal and allow the pigs to 
eat them, as they will do with a relish. 
The pigs seem to demand by nature earth 
substances for some purposes, and are 
much healthier when they are supplied 
with it. 





A sow should be confined during heat 
in a secure pen after service until the 
heat passes off. 





The brood sow should be bred as near 
as possible so that the pigs may have an 
even start. 


be kept from | 


cent for eight hours ride. 


CHICAGO FLE LES 





prevents ail such evil results and makes riding a pleasure and healthful. It costs but $2.25 and up 
and burns the Clark prepared coal without flame, smoke or odor. 
Cheaper than doctor bills. atalog. 

HAFT CO., (37 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 


Coal evsts but one 
Send for c 











| reasonable fee. 


Top Poland-China Boars. 


Three choice fall Boars and a number of March and April Boars sired by these Top Boars: Ohief 
8. Victor, T. O. 8. U. 8.2d, One Price and Dewey Express. This offering is the largest, growthiest pigs 
I ever raised ; lots of site, with quality and heavy bone. I can recommend them. I will treat you fair. 
Write or call and see them. I will take a few high bred top sows to the service of Dewey Express at a 


M. RICH, Flianagan, Ill. 








30 mi. E, K. C. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Early spri 
rected 27166 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sale at reasons! ie prices. Address 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, 


Pigs, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 22499. cor- 
Mo. 








Jfthe best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES > : 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. . 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher. Uis. 








now. Prices right. 


E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
Come and see them or write at once. 


J.T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 











Burlington 


Route 


When plaaning a California tour, select those routes which give one 





part. 


We publish some illustrated 


nia,” all free on request. 


the most desirable side trips, etc, 


CHOOSE 


the best ideas of the West—its scenery, its cities and its farms. 
Burlington forms part of 160 different routes to and from the Coast, 
chief among them, however, is the Burlington to Denver, through scenic 
Colorado and Salt Lake City,—the all-year route; or the Burlington and 
Northern Pacific roads, via Billings, should the tour include the Puget 
Sound country (and it should by all means); again, the Northern Pacific 
or Great Northern lines in connection with the Burlington, via St. Paul. 
Over ninety per cent of all Coast tours may include the Burlington as a 


If it be not convenient to use the Burlington going, use it returning. 
It is just as good a road east-bound as west-bound. We run personally 
conducted excursions both ways, and two trains daily between Denver 
and St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 


Through Scenic Colorado,” “California Tourist Excursions,” “Califor- 


SPEND THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise the least cost and 
point out how best to include the scenic features, the interesting cities, 


WISELY 


The 


descriptive folders, “To California 











J. G., DELAPLAINE, City Ticket Agent, S. 
L. W. WAKELEY, General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 














The Shepherd 





PURE BLOOD VS. GRADE ANGOKAS. 





Having reached home from a few 
ranches, I feel like telling your 
who are few in the business a few of the 
main things to observe when they want 


goat 
readers 


Angora and Stockman.”’ Be sure to con- 
vince yourselves that 
bucks have been used among the 
that you want to buy. It is a good deal 
like tearing down and tramping into the 
dirt what has been built up by 
years of hard labor and faithful 
when a goat man allows a low grade 
buck to run with his fine does. A real 
fine buck that is in every respect eligible 
to registration has something majestic 
about him, while one of those low-grade 
bucks remind me of the low down, pes- 
tiferous profligate. This low grading 
shows plainly in the young male kids, 
while the kids of a real fine buck have 
something docile and lovely about them. 
Every goat man will agree with me when 
I say that there is something most ‘lovely 
about a real fine Angora kid. 

The buyer should that the buck 
which has been used has fine, silky hair 
all over his body, also along the center 
of his back and on the thigh and next 
to the tail, and that the fine long hair 
covers the whole front part of tue neck 
clear up to his throat and around his 
ears. Most goat men prefer the long, 
broad ears that hang down straight; but 
there are many excellent Angora goats 
with the small pinch ears or, as they are 
sometimes called, quinch ears. These 
small ears are so small sometimes that 
it is impossible to earmark such goats. 
It is a well known fact that those small 
eared goats are in nearly all cases ex- 
tra heavy shearers, and their fleeces al- 
ways very fine and lustrous, of long staple 


no bad, coarse 


care 


see 


and very silky. The whole make-up 
should be attractive, with a graceful 
bearing. The head should be carried 


high, the eyes should be large and wide 
awake. The head and horns should be 
much smaller and of more graceful sha)e 
than of the low-grade buck. The beard 
should be smal; the head should 
not look clumsy, but the forehead should 
project, and from the forehead to the 
nose the profile should be dished. The 
whole body as seen from the side should 
present as much as possible a rectangular 


form. Many goat men want their goats 
to have a tuft of soft mohair on the fore- 
head, but this is not necessary toa good 
shearer. 
BABY MUTTON AGAIN. 
Well, it is the same old grind. The 


lambs began to arrive on time, in fact a 
few arrived in October, just ‘‘an earnest,” 
I suppose, of the good things to follow. 
There ,has been no grand rush, but a 
steady dribble through November. Only 
two days in which we did not find a single 
fresh lamb, and eight was the highest 
number for one day. That was a busy 
day for me. December finds us with 
seventy lambs on deck and ready for 
business and only four dead ones, Is not 
that a pretty good record? There are 
fewer twins than usual—I think only ten 
sets so far—but the lambs are larger and 
stronger than ever before. The record 
breaker is a fifteen pounder, but twelve 
pounds is so common that it does not 
excite comment, writes John B. Pelle in 
“Stockman and Farmer.” 

Since observing the unusually fine con- 





to buy goats, says a writer in ‘‘American | 


flocks | 


many | 


dition 


| of the 
| death 

| 

| 


rate, I 


lambs and the very low 
have been trying to find 
out the “why” of it, and have concluded 
lit largely in the management of the 
lewes. The flock consisting of 170 ewes 
jhas the range of twenty acres of blue- 
grass, sixteen acres of timothy, ten acres 
j}of clover and a small wood lot and they 
| ‘“range’’ it thoroughly every day so they 
iad plenty of exercise. 


Nearly day in November they 
were fed a small allowance of sorghum 
on the bluegrass and once a week a smal! 
feed of soy beans. The sheep would eat 
the blades from sorghum and tne cows 
would eat stalks, so like Jack Sprat and 
his amiable wife, ‘“‘they licked the plat- 
ter clean.”’ 


is 


every 


Of course as long as the weather was 
warm and pleasant the flock was allowed 
to remain in the fields, but whenever a 


lamb was yeaned it was brought im- 
mediately to the ‘“factory.’’ Since the 
;cool rainy weather began the flock is 


brought to shed every night, so that the 
lambs that are dropped during the night 
are never chilled. It is easy to revive 
a chilled lamb, but they rarely do as well 
as if kept warm at the start. 

The flock now gets a ration of ear corn 


on going to the field in the morning. 
There the Dorsets show their greed by 
“going in’ like hogs and the Merinos 


show their lack of sense by wandering off 
after one or two bites. 

At the “factory” the ewes with lambs 
have a ration of corn, bran and alfalfa 
and during the pleasant weather had the 
;run of a small bluegrass lot on after- 
{noons, but that privilege must be denied 
them now, for some of the lambs already 
weigh thirty pounds and they oft 
too much fat. 

The superiority of the Dorsets as early 
breeders was well demonstrated again 
this year. The flock consists of one hun- 
dred Dorsets and grades and seventy 
Merinos. Of the first seventy lambs only 
seven were from Merino ewes, and some 
of them have to be raised by hand. 


race 





MONTANA.—Helena, Dec. 16.—The 
{sheep of Montana are now freer from 
| scab than they have been for years. This 
| gratifying condition was reported at the 
jannual meeting of the State Board of 
| Sheep Commissioners, in Helena recently. 
|All the commissioners told of the con- 
| dition of sheep in their various counties, 
land reports were universally favorable. 
During the past year, however, several 
severe cases of scab were reported. which 
were stamped out. 


Statistics of the sheep industry in t.e 
Concho country, Texas as given by the 
“San Angelo Press,”’ show that there is 
| money in it. Staley W. Turner, owner 
of the McLaughiin ranch in Water Val- 
| ley, this year, from a flock of 1400 Meri- 
| noes, sold 450 fat muttons at $2.30 per 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


head and sheared wool valued at $1992, 
the total income being $3027, and he still 
has left his original herd of 1400 sheed. 
| The 100,000-lb. clip of Dr. Hart, sold at 15 
cents, or 1 cent about the price for 
average wool. The Press advocates a re- 
vival of the sheep industry in Texas to 
the fullest extent of its possibilities. 





A FINE KIDNBY: REMEDY. 


Mr. A. 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (the clothier), says if any sufferer 
jfrom kidney and bladder diseases will 
write him he will direct them to thr. per- 
fect home cure he used. He has nothing 
whatever to sell. 
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The Markets _ 


WHEAT —No. 2 red sold at Tic E. side; 
No. 3 red at 724@78c W. and 73@7ic E. 
side; No. 4 at 6c to Tic; rejected at Séc 
to 6c; No. 2 hard winter quotable at Sc 
to T2%c; No. 3 hard sold at G%c to 7c; 
No, 4 quotable at 58c to 62c; rejected sold 
at 58c; No. 2 white spring at 72c; No, 3 do 
at Tc. 





CORN—Sales at #@4ic destination and 


89%@404c; local weights for No. 8 404@4ic 
tor No. 3 yellow, 41@42c for No. 3 white, 


8c for No. 4 white and 88@38%4c for No, 4 


mixed local weights. 

OATS—By sample del.—No. at 3%@ 
&8%c W. and 38\c E. side; No. 3 at 2%@ 
82%c W. side; No, 4 at 31% W. and 32% E. 
side; No. 3 white at 33%@35c W, side; No. 
4 white at 324% @23%c E. and 82%@34c W. 
éide. 

BRAN —72c in large (sold direct at 75c) 
and Tic in small sks.; mixed feed in 100s 
at 76@77c and mids, according to quality, 
at 8c to Sc. At mill bran sells at Toc 
and ships at 9@%5c. 

HAY—Quote: Timothy on E. side— 
Choice $14.0@$15; No. 1 $13@$14; No, 2 $12 
@$12.580; lower grades at $9@$11. Clover at 
$12.50@$13 for No. 1, $11@$12 for No. 2; 
light cloyer, mixed $13@l4, and heavy $10 
@$i2. Prairie on W. side, $11.50@$12 for 
choice; $10.50@$11 for No. 2. 

STRAW —Wheat on trk. $5; rye $6.50 for 
new and $7@$8 for old. 

COTTON—Spot market firm, 1-léc high- 
er; sales to-day bales. Ordinary 
13-16; good ordinary 7 7-16; low middling 
7%; middling 84; good middling 85%; mid- 
dling fair 9%. Tinges and stains 4@%c 
off white. 

WOOL—Missouri and  Illinois—Medium 
combing and cloth mxd. 20@20%; clothing 
19@19%; low and braid 17%4@18; burry and 
clear mixed 17@17%; burry 15@15%; hard 
burry 11@12; light fine 18@19; heavy fine 
13@15; light lamb 174@18; heavy and 
coarse lamb 16@i16. 

BUTTER—Firm. 


9 


00 


Cream- | 


Quotations; 


6 | 


| two loads came in to dealers. This was 
| the sum total of arrivals. The number of 
buyers on the market was very small, 
and the trade had no active characteris- 
ties whatever. This kept the dealers 
from being very solicitous about the com- 
mission offerings, and during the fore- 
noon little was done in a selling way. At 
this stage the outlook for the week Is 
very quiet. 

ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 

PAGE. 


INSTITUTES 





FARMBERS'’ 
AND SILAGE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We attended 
recently the Institutes of Mercer, War- 
lren and Henderson counties. At Aledo 
the attendance: was reduced very ma- 
terially by reason of the sensational mur- 
der trial going on at the court house. 

The papers read and the discussions had 

during the two days were of a high order, 

|and the few persons present were greatly 
| interested. E. N. Cobb, popularly known 
iby RURAL WORLD readers as “Buff 
| Jersey,” was in attendance throughout 
| the series, being Institute Director of the 
| Fourteenth Congressional District. He 
jand F. M. Parsons of Burlington, Ia., 
| discussed the silo and gave out some val- 
| uable information. Without endeavoring 
to give in detail a report of their speech- 
es, I think it would be of interest to 
}note something of the yield of the en- 
| silags crops put into their silos this year 
jand the feeding value. 

Parsons: Thirty acres ensilage corn 
yielded 12 tons, 360 tons; 20 acres ensilage 
| sorghum yielded 15 tons, 300 tons; 660 tons 
of ensilage from 50 acres, In addition to 

this he had 18 acres oats and pea hay, 
producing 35 tons; 16 acres shredded fod- 
der and 2% acres in pasture; 110 acres in 
}all, producing feed enough for 55 head of 
|dairy cows, giving milk, and 35 ~-head 
' younger heifers, besides horses. 

All the feed he buys is to furnish pro- 
tein. 
A daily ration 


| ILLINOIS 


! 


for milch cow is 4 


ery—Extra 30c; firsts 25@26c; seconds 23@ | pounds ensilage and 10 pounds of con- 


24c. Dairy—Extra 21@22c; firsts 


18@19c; | centrates, usually combined about as fol- 


grease 4@ic. Ladle-packed—Extra 18@20c; ‘lows: Cotton seed meal, 2 pounds; Buf- 


firsts 17@18c. Country—Packing stock 13 
@l5c. Renovated—Good 20@22c. 
EGGS—Currei t receipts 21@22c. | 
CHEESE-—Northern on orders: Twins | 
i3c; singles 13\4c; daisies 13%c; Y. A. | 
18%c; longhorns l4c; Limburger 11%@12c; | 
Swiss 14@l5c; brick 12@12%4c. 
LIVE POULTRY—Choice 
1i%c; mixed chickens, hens and young 
8%c. Old roosters 4c; Ducks 12c. Geese 
9c. Live pigeons and squabs, per doz., 
Tie. 

BEESW AX—Quiet 
prime. 
HONEY—Quote: Comb—Dark at l@lic; | 
choice at 12@lic; choice Colorado white 
at 14@16, or at $3.25@$3.75 per case. Ex- 
tracted and strained—Southern in bbls. 


Ib. for | 


at lsc per 


| Mr. 


| month. 


| falo gluten, 4 pounds; Victor Chop (oats 
|and corn) 4 pounds, or he may use oil 
|meal, Brewers’ grains, bran and shorts, 
owing to the market prices. He and Mr. 
Cobb both consider cotton seed meal one 
of the best protein feeds. 

Cobb’s farm yielded 400 


tons of 


turkeys at/ensilage. with 16 acres of shredded fod- | 


der and 70 acres of pasture. He keeps 76 
head of cattle (40 to 55 in milk) and 80 
hogs upon the average, besides horses for 
farm work. All the feed he buys is pro- 
tein for cows, at a cost of about $12 per 
His cows ‘bring an income of 
about $100 per annum per head. His hogs 
bring over $1,000. 

Mr. Cobb suggested that inasmuch as I 
was from Missouri he would take me out 





at 5%@6c; in ‘cans 64@6%c; California in 
eans at 7@7‘éc. 

BEANS AND PEAS—Quote from store; 
White beans at $2.35@$2.40 for hand-picked 
pea and $2.25@$2.30 for machine picked pea 
and $2.25@$2.30 for machine picked. Dried 
green peas—Scotch at 1.75; split peas at 
$2.15 per bu. and $7 per bbl.; biackeye at 
$2; California pink at 3% per }b.; New 
York kidney 6c; Lima beans 5%; lentils 
4%c; choice hand picked pea offered on FE. 
trk. at $2.25. , 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm; quote, 
per ton: Fair 55@60c; common #@$50c; 
choice at 65@T5c. 

POP CORN—Selling on cob at $1 to $1.10 
per 100 Ibs. for pearl; mixed at 60@75c. 

PECANS—Average receipts about 5%@ 


PEANUTS—We quote; Farmers’ stock 
—Red at 14@2c per Ib; white 24@2%c. 

WALNUTS-—Selling at 50¢c per bu.; Cal- 
ifornia at 10@10% for hardshell and 10%@ 
10%c for softshell. 

CIDER—Sold at $3.50@$7.50 a bbl. 

HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
$1 for large and $1.50@$1.75 for shellbark. 

SORG. CANE SEED—%c per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime at 22@24c per gal.; 
infcstor and old less. 

DRIED FRUIT—Evaporated rings at 4c 
to 6c; sun-dried quarters 4c to 5c; sun- 
dried peaches 2@2%c. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP—New 
sugar 8@i2c per Ib; Canadian at 13c; ma- 
ple syrup at 60@%%0c per gal. 

GRASS SEED—Timothy at $2.90@$3.40; 
clover at $7.59@$10; new red top $1.25@$6. 

APPLES--Fer bb... from cold storage: 
Ben Davis, fair at $1.50@$1.60; choice at 
$L.75@%2; fancy up to $2.15@$2.25; winesap 
from §2.25@82.75; willow twig at $2.50@$, 
and Roman Leauty at $2.50@$3, according 
to condition. Bulk at $1.15@$1.20- per 100 
on trk. Faricrn Baldwin No. 1 at $2.15 
@$2.25, and greening at $2.25@$2.40; No. 2 
less. 

GRAPES—C atawba at i7@18c per pony 
basket for choice. 

PEARS—Keiffer at $2.25@$2.50 per bbl. 
for choice. 

CRANBERRIES—Jersey 
way at $10@$10.00 a bbl. 


in jobbing 
Late varieties $f1 


POTATOES—Northern on trk. at 44@48c 
for common to fair to S@64c for choice 
stock. Nebraska, Iowa, early Ohio 4@ 
5c, 
SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda at 0@ 
7c; Nansemond at 75@90c for yellow to 


85@8c for red; queen at 55@60c per bu. 


box. 

HORSES — Considerable uncertainty 
was expressed as to what developments 
this week would bring forth. On account 
of its being midway between the holidays 
a@ great many believed that tfie volume of 
business would be small, but there was 
much reaton to expect a right active 
trdfie in view of the fact that several for- 
mer years had set this precedent. How- 
ever, the trade opened quietly, and very 

vietly at that. Commission interests 
made no special effort to get consign- 
ments, and shippers being ‘eft to their 
own choice appeared to choose the course 
of staying at home. Receipts were so 
small that the business was without any 
foundation for changes. The demand, 
too, opened very small, and commission 
dealers expressed satisfaction that there 
was no heavy run. The regular resident 
buyers were in the market, but there was 
an absence of out-of-town buyers, which 
gave the outlook a rather dubious look. 


The volume of business was very small | 


and the market was quoted nominal on 
the Basis of last week. 

MULES—The mule market fared a lit- 
tle better in receipts, but at best the sup- 
ply was very small and one not calculated 
to produce a very active movement in 
the market. 
mission mules were on hand, while about 
=——_—_— 





About three loads of com- | 


to his farm and “show me” his en- 
silage feeding operations. Accordingly we 
| gladly accepted the invitation and after 
a pleasant three-mile drive from Mon- 
mouth in a sleigh with twelve Cobbs, 
the entire family, we arrived at his resi- 
dence, We had a chance the next morn- 
ing to observe the perfect order and sys- 
tem adopted in carrying on their dairy 
operations, each one doing his or her 
share of the work and in perfect order, 
£0 that by 8 o'clock the feeding had all 
been done, the milk separated and 
aerated and the cream ready for the 
market. To Mrs. Cobb and the intelli- 
gent, sensible boys and girls of the fam- 
ily much of the success of “‘Buff Jersey” 
is due. 

I was most interested in the uses and 
value of ensilage. Thirty to forty-five 
pounds daily is a ration for each cow; 10 
pounds a day will keep brood sows in 
fine condition; 5 pounds a day fed to 
fattening hogs takes the place of about 
one-half the corn ration. Mr. Cobb has 
16 brood sows looking thrifty and 
healthy as I ever saw, kept on a daily 
ration of 160 pounds of ensilage and one 
bushel of oats. or 10 pounds ensilage and 
2 pounds oats each. The yield of en- 
silage per acre of corn is from 8 to 12 
tons; sorghum yields more, sometimes 
making 15 tons per acre. The cost of 
putting ensilage into asilo per acre is 
about the same as shredding, or 30 to 40 
cents per ton. A silo can be built for 
one dollar per ton capacity, or even less, 
and will last ten to twenty years. One 
eutting equipment (18-inch size) will be 
enough for three or four farmers, for it 
will handle 100 tons per day. 
| Let us do a little figuring: At 10 pounds 
| per day, one acre of corn ensilage (10 
| tons) will feed a brood sow 2,000 days, or 
will feed 16 sows 125 days, or 4 months. 
At 35 pounds per day (enough for yearl- 
ing steers) one acre will feed a steer 571 
days, or 19 months, or one year and seven 
months. These are not simply statements 
on paper. Mr. Cobb and others are doing 
it. 


| 


as 








I have drawn out the ensilage discus- 
sion to such a length as to leave little 
space for further account of Mlinois 
Institutes. Suffice it to say they do not 
differ materially from the Missouri work. 
|The same problems confront the farmers 
there as here. Farmers take about the 
same interest there as herc, but not more. 
The Congressional round-up will be held 
at Carthage January 7, 8 and 9. 

Canton, Mo. G. W. WATERS. 
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| A copy of the fifteenth edition of the 
| above is received from the press of Vin- 
|ton & Co.. Ltd., 9 New Bridge St., Lon- 
don, E. C. It is written by R. Warington, 

M. A., F. R. 8.. an eminent authority and 
| formerly Professor of Rural Economy in 
| Oxford University. 
| As stated, the work has been written 
;primarily for the use of students and 
| teachers in agricultural schools and col- 
leges. It aims at presenting a clear but 
| brief account of the general principles 
| and more important facts of agricultural 
|chemistry. It describes the chemistry 
|of plant growth; the character and prop- 
| erties of soil; the nature and use of ma- 
jnures; the composition and characteris- 
tics of farm crops; the science of rota- 
| tions; the composition of animal pro- 
|ducts; the science of animal nutrition; 
| the composition, digestibility, and special 
| characteristics of foods; the food require- 
;ments of the various animals on the 
|farm; the relations of food to manure; 
and, lastly, the chemistry of dairy work. 
| No attempt is made to teach either gen- 
|eral chemistry or the details of agri- 
cultural work; some knowledge, both of 
chemistry and of the operatians of prac- 
| tical agriculture, is assumed to be 
| possessed by the reader, 

The same publishing house have also 
favored this office with a copy of their 
“Live Stock Journal Almanac” for 1903, 
which is of more historic than practical 
value to American readers. 

England is distant from this country 
quite a bit. American farmers know little 
of English ‘ 


a of agriculture, but a 
perusal of this anac shows the same 





breeds of live stock, the same sort of 
interest in improved methods by similar 
societies to our own, and it would sur- 
prise many of our readers to note how 
nearly of kin are the two nations in in- 
terests as well as blood. 


ILLINOIS STATE GRANGE 


At the Sist annual meeting of the State 
Grange, at Urbana, 51 of the 110 granges 
in the state were represented by 69 voting 
delegates; and over 100 members of the 
order were present. President Draper 
welcomed the grange to the University. 
Prof. Davenport of the Agricultural Col- 
lege delivered an address, and conducted 
the members over the buildings, while 
Miss Beatty of the Household Domestic 
Science Department, lectured to the 
ladies; and the students showed us many 
courtesies. Financial reports showed the 
State Grange income to be $1,087; ex- 
penses, $1,024; on hand, $2,884. Member- 
ship gains, 456; meetings held, 1018; co- 
operative business reported over $10,000. 
Resolutions were adopted in favor of 
central township schools; protection of 
quails for five years; to give No. 2 corn 
its former grade in grain inspection sys- 
tem; for parcels post and postal savings 
banks; against one cent letter postage 
until the rural delivery is fully estab- 
lished; for the people to initiate and 
ratify important legislation; against 
“Steering Committees’; against ship 
subsidy; to manage state institutions 
under civil service rules; for highway 


for government control 
corporations; fer the 


U. 8. Senators; 
of monopolistic 


food and anti-shoddy laws; for reciprocal 
treaties to widen foreign grain markets; 
to enlarge powers of the Inter State Com- 
merce Commission. A legislative com- 
mittee was appointed to go to Springfield 
in behalf of farmers’ interests. Thirty- 
six counties of the state were assigned 
to State Master Oliver Wilson, State Lec- 
turer E. H. Clark and G. R. Tate, as a 
special field in which they are to hold 
three public grange meetings in each 
county and organize the farmers. The 
officers reports showed faithful service. 
The several committee reports on import- 
ant home fairs and organization matters 
were strong and practical, and the dis- 
cussions were full and timely. The next 
annual session will probably be held at 
Springfield. THOS. KEADY, Sec'y. 


FENCE 


PRESERVING 





POSTS. 


| — 
A line of work that would certainly 


bear more investigating in our experi- 
ment stations is that of preserving fence 
posts. The experience of farmers in this 
particular very contradictory. One 
will say that tar is just the thing, and 
another will tell you that tarred posts rot 
sooner than any others. The same ap- 
plies to coal tar, petroleum and _ other 
rot preventatives. 

Some years ago at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion coal tar and crude petroleum were 
experimented with. says the Wisconsin 
“Agriculturist.”" Cedar posts were set 
around a field, one dipped in coal tar, one 
in crude petroleum and the other un- 
treated, alternating in this way all the 
way around. At the end of seven years 
the posts dipped in coal tar were well 
preserved, but those treated with crude 
petroleum were no better than those un- 
treated, both showing the signs of age 
|expected in that time. 

Now an experiment is being tried with 
}a patent preparation which penetrates 
lL the wood, and the posts are of soft wood. 
In work of this kind field conditions 
would undoubtedly be those to put the 
posts in having a fence to support, and 
charred posts, pine tarred, coal tarred 
and posts treated with all other prepara- 
tions claimed to have preserving power 
tried against the untouched posts. 


is 





MAMMOTH, OR COMMON RED 


CLOVER. 
Farmers will be writing us during the 
early winter months, as they always do, 
as to which is better mammoth clover or 
the common red. It depends entirely on 
the object you have in view in growing 
clover. If you have good, rich land that 
will produce fifty bushels of corn or over 
per acre ang are growing clover for fer- 
tility, for hay, or seed, and especially if 
hay be the main object, we would use 
the common red, the main reason being 
the superior quality of hay it furnishes, 
says ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.” 

If we were growing it on land foul 
with cockleburs, we wouid grow the com- 
mon red, You will have to mow it off 
anyhow if you want to get rid of the 
burs, and if you have a good clover sea- 
son, such as this one, you have a chance 
of getting a fairly good crop of hay and 
at the same time getting rid of the burs 
by cutting them before the seed is suf- 
ficiently developed to germinate. If you 
grow mammoth under these’ circum- 
stances the hay will not be worth raking 
up, not because there is not enough of 
it, but because it will lack quality and 
in a good year the commen red sown in 
the spring comes into bloom in Septem- 
ber and the mammoth does not. By ob- 
serving this is one of the best ways to 
distinguish these different varities. 

If, however, you are growing clover 
mainly for fertility and for seed and a 
hay crop is not a special object, then we 
would grow the mammoth for two rea- 
sons: First, because there is more of it; 
second, because a seed crop is much more 
certain with the mammoth than it is with 
the common red. This, however, is not 
always the case, but it is always the 
case when the clover seed midge abounds, 
| The clover seed midge has timed itself to 
the two periods of bloom of the common 
red. That is, the fly which deposits the 
egg is on hand in June and again in Sep- 
tember. The mammoth clover blooms in 
July. The period of the midge fly Is then 
past. and by the time the second crop 
comes the harvest has been gathered. 

Again, if the farmer has thin land 
and hay, is a special object, we would 
prefer even for this the mammoth to the 
common red for two reasons. On that 
kind of land it will not grow so rank, 
of course, and will make very good hay, 
and mainly because it is at its best at the 
same time with timothy which the com- 
mon red is not. In grdéwing timothy and 
common red for hay, you must cut when 
one or the other is at its best. If you 
wait until the timothy is fit to cut, the 
common red is past its prime. If you 
cut when the clover is at its best, the 
timothy will be inferior tn quality because 
not fully developed. We do not know of 
any better hay than mammoth clover and 
timothy, half and half, when grown o' 
thin rolling land. ¢ 

In point of fertility there is not very 
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much differenc« While the mammoth 
grows a great deal more in bulk the first 
of the year, it does not throw up the af- 
termath after cutting that the common 
red does. In fact, the aftermath of mam- 
moth clover the second year is of very 
little value for the reason that most of 
the plants have fulfilled their mission and 
perished, mammoth clover being more 
strictly a biennial than the common red. 


MAINTAINING FERTILITY 


A thirty bushe! crop of wheat will re- 
move from the soil forty-eight pounds of 
nitrogen, nine ounds of potash and 
twenty pounds of phosphoric acid. If the 
grain alone is sold it removes from the 
farm thirty-three pounds of nitrogen, 
nine pounds of potash and fourteen 
pounds of phosphoric acid. Sixty bushels 
of corn if taken from the farm will re- 
move fifty-six pounds of nitrogen, thir- 
teen pounds of potash and twenty pounds 
of phosphoric acid. This quantity of fer- 
tility may not seem to be large, and 
where large stores of these elements are 
present in soils it may seem that prairie 
soils will long remain productive, even 
though such drafts are made annually. 
Most prairie soils contain on the surface 
foot a few thousand pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, possibly about the same quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid, with a somewha*s 
larger portion potash. With these 
amounts present it will be seen that 
there is enough fertility to produce a few 
hundred crops, and this being true it is 
not surprising that we sometimes hear 
the argument put forward that there is 
little use in conserving the fertility of 
the soil for the benefit of unborn genera- 
tions. 

While it is true that many of our soils 
may be able to produce a hundred or 
more crops even if the grain is annually 
marketed at the elevator, yet tnis can 
not be done without the crops annually 
growing less. Experiments in wheat 
growing on the Rothamstead estate show 
that during fifty years the average an- 
nual yield has been cut from between 
thirty and forty bushels per acre to nine 
bushels per acre. In this case no fertil- 
izer has been added to the land during 
the entire time. Analysis of the soil indi- 
cate that there is still a fair supply of 
ash constituents, the unproductiveness of 
the soil being due to the fact that con- 
stant cropping has reduced the supply of 
vegetable matter to such an extent that 
the ash constituents present are not lib- 
erated. It seems that the decay of vege- 
table matter produces acids that liberate 
the ash constituents, and unless these 
acids are present there can be little or 
no liberation F 

Average prairie soilscontain a large sup- 
ply of vegetable matter, as well as ash 
constituents, and because of the pres- 


of 


'ence of both the soils are productive. So 


long as the vegetable matter supply is 
kept in balance with the ash supply just 
so long will the soils remain productive, 
while the exhaustion of the humus sup- 
ply has the effect of decreasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil is to feed the 
crops on the farm and return the manure 
to the land. The legumes may be used 
in supplying the element nitrogen, but 
roughage must be returned to the land in 
order to keep up the supply of humus. 
It should be remembered that straw and 
corn stalks contain considerable mineral 
matter. so that when these are returned 
to the land something more than humus 
is added. "or example, the straw from 
a thirty bushel per acre wheat crop con- 
tains twenty pounds of potash and fifteen 
pounds of nitrogen; the stalks from a 
sixty bushel corn crop contain sixty 
pounds potash and thirty 
pounds of nit®egen. When the. grain 
crops are fed animals only a small 
proportion of the fertilizing elements is 
removed from the farm, this being taken 
away in the tissue of the animals. There 
no question but what may be 


of 


to 


soils 


| cropped indefinitely, if the grain is fed, 


the manure returned to the land and leg- 
umes given a prominent place in the 
rotation. Such a system of agriculture 
we venture to say, may be carried on for 
hundreds and even thousands of years on 
our prairie land without necessitating the 
introduction of any form of commercial 
fertilizers. Not only is the fertility sup- 
ply kept up, but should be more profit- 
able even in the immediate present, pro- 
viding, of that good common 
sense is used in tilling the soil and in the 
feeding of animals. —Homestead. 
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SMALLPOX AND JENNER. 


Smallpox has been so held in check by 
vaccination that its horror is forgotten, 
and the number of thoughtless and mis- 
guided persons who are to-day unvacci- 
nated threatens a serious menace to the 
public health. Two hundred years ago 
every one had smallpox, first or last, as 
children have the measles to-day, those 
who escaped in one epidemic being al- 
most certain to sicken in the next. From 
palace to hovel none were safe but those 
who had gone through the diseaSe and 
recovered. 

It has been made evident by calcula- 
tions from the bills of mortality of the 
city of London, renowned for medical 
science, that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century about one-fourteenth 
of the inhabitants died of smallpox, and 
during the last thirty years of that cen- 
tury, when the practice in smallpox was 
highly improved, the mortality of this dis- 
ease had augmented to one-tenth. 

Medical skill and sanitary science were 
of no avail, until a village doctor, Ed- 
ward Jenner, suggested the practice of 
vaccination, which seemed at the middle 
of the last century to be “the greatest 
miysical good ever yet\given by science 
to the world.” It has long been ob- 
served among the dairy folk of Glou- 
cestershire that a mild eruptive disease of 
cattle, known as cowpox, could be com- 
municated to human beings, and that 
those thus affected were protected 
from subsequent attacks of smallpox. 
Jenner conceived the idea of applying chis 
preventive inoculation with the cowpox 
on a larger scale; he tested its efficacy 
by careful experiments, and finally suc- 
ceeded in convyineing scientific men and 
the intelligent public that the dread us- 
ease could at last be conquered. All over 
the civilized world the new prophylactic 
was eagerly adopted, and everywhere it 
was followed by an abrupt decline in the 
smallpox death rate.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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Texas leads with the greatest number 
of farms, 352,19. Missouri ranks second. 
having 284,886. Other states having more 
than 200,000 farms are: Alabama, 223,220; 
Georgia, 224,691; TMinois, 264,151; Indiana, 
221,897; Towa, 228,622; Kentucky, 231,667; 
Michigan, 203,261; Mississippi, 220,303; New 
York, 226,720; North Carolina. 224,637; 
Ohio, 276,718; Pennsylvania, 224,248; Ten- 
nessee, 224,623. 

Towa jeads the list In the percentage of 
improved lands, more than 86 per cent 
of the farm lands of that state being im- 
proved. Tllinoigt and is followed 
by Indiana, with ® than 77 per cent. 





COST OF RAISING CORN. 


Secretary F. D, Coburn of Kansas, with 
a view to determining the cost of raising 
corn in that state in and ordinary crop 
year, took the opinion in detail of sixty- 
eight veteran growers in forty-five coun- 
ties of the state, giving from their exper- 
lence ‘‘on such a basis as others can safe- 
ly accept” each principal item of cost 
in growing and cribbing an acre of corn, 
estimating the yield at 4 bushels. About 
two*thirds of those reporting prefer 
planting with listers, and the others use 
the better known check-row method, af- 
ter the land has been plowed and har- 
rowed. 

Statements of cost where the land plow- 
ed, well harrowed and planted with the 
ordinary check-row machine, summarized 
for each item as below: 


Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Husking and putting in crib 

Wear and tear and interest on cost 
of tools 
Rent of 
value 

Total cost 
Cost per bushel 

Commenting on these figures, Secre- 
tary Coburn says: ‘In none of these cal- 
culations has there been made any allow- 
ance for the value of the corn stalks, 
which, ordinarily, under the crudest 
management, should offset the cost of 
harvesting the grain,.and under proper 
conditions should have a forage value 
much in excess of such cost. Taking these 
into every estimate as should rightly be 
done, the showing cost per bushel would 
be very sensibly diminished. In the re- 
sults of this investigation it will likewise 
be noted that the rental of these Kansas 
corn lands, or the interest figured by their 
owners on the investment represented. 
averages more than 84 per cent or a net 
rate higher than the capitalist, general 
banker or money lender dreams of real- 
izing. 

“Further, it should be understood that | 
the thrifty Kansas farmer does not meas- 
ure the profit of his crop by the narrow | 
margin shown in such statictics between 
the items of ‘cost’ and ‘value.’ He does 
not, as a rule, anticipate selling his corn 
by the bushel at the figures given as 
‘value,’nor expect more if he did so than 
a moderate return, one year with an- 
other, for his labor investment; it is the 
conversion of it on his farm into beef, 
pork, poultry, dairy and similar products 
from which comes the surplus to make 


land (or interest on 





the comfortable homes and build the 
school houses, colleges and churches that | 
are such common objects on his horizon 
and so largely the measure of his ambi- | 
tion.” 


APPLICATION OF NITROGEN. 


Decomposition, or rotting as it is com- 
monly termed, is a complex process which 
is not yet fully understood. It consists in 
the breaking down of the vegetable tis- 
sues into a compound that may become 
available as plant food. This manifesta- 
tion is a common one, but the chemical 
changes involved are so hidden that a 
study of them is unsatisfactory in the 
definite knowledge obtained. Decomposi- 
tion is the result of the action of a cer- 
tain class of bacteria, and the breaking | 
down of the protein compounds, which | 
contain nitrogen as the principal element, 
of the humus of the organic matter into | 
simpler nitrogenous compounds, is nitrofi- 
cation. ‘These bacteria are said to be) 
nitrifying organisms, because of the work 
they perform in furnishing nitrogen in an 
available form for the food of the higher | 
plants. | 

There are three stages in this process of 
nitrification and three classes of bacteria 
that function in the operations. The first 
class are those that live on dead organic 
matter, such as leaf mould, manure, etc., 
and give off as a waste product ammonia. 
This ammonia Gontains the same nitrogen 
that formed a part of the albuminoid or 
protein compound of the dead organic 
matter and is readily taken up or ab- 
sorbed by the soil moisture. The second 
class of nitrifying organisms begin their 
work here and in fertile soils are always 
numerous. Feeding upon the bacteria in 
the soil these bacteria give off as waste 
material nitrous acid. This waste pro- 
duct is in turn utilized by the third class 
of organisms for food, and the nitrogen 
appears in the by-produce in their growth 
in the form of nitric acid. This is the 
end of the work of the nitrifying organ- 
isms, which we see is merely the trans- 
formation of the nitrogen compounds 
called nitric acid. 

This nitric acid in the soil comes in 
contact with such elements as calcium 
(ime), magniesium and potash, and com- 
pounds called salts sre formed. These | 
salts contain the same nitrogen that ex- 
isted in the albuminoids of the plants be- 
fore decomposition began and are called 
nitrate of calcium, magnesium or potash, 
as the case may be. When these salts 
become dissolved they are in the form 
in which they can be taken up by the 
root hairs of the plants. Nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates furnishes to most plants 
the sole souce of this important food ele- 
ment. The class of plants known as 
legumes, for example clover, cowpeas, 
sop beans, etc., are capable, however, of 
taking the free nitrogen of the soil and 
air and directly approvriate it for plant 
food. Thus the supply of nitrogen for all 
plants is found free in the air in the be- 
ginning.—Iowa Agriculturist. 





STORING POTATOES. 


* -,,: aaa 

The putting away of potatoes is always 
in a general sense a big item—a matter 
of more or less importance to almost ev- 
ery farmer, remarks a writer in “Home 
and Farm.” 

All who grow potatoes should know 
how to make .the most of them, in the 


sense of caring for them properly after | 


they are grown, and yet many of those 
who produce potatoes fall far short of 
this desirable result. We want to show 
how good potatoes Gan be kept good dur- 
ing the whole of the regular storage sea- 
son. e 
At its best the potato 1s one of the best 
vegetables. At its worst it is one of the 
poorest. Often the fault of its being in- 
ferior is in the cooking; often it is in the 
Storage. Attention will now be directed 
to the latter this being the time of year— 
the time of year for the digging of the 
main crop—when attention to it urgently 
begins. 3 
Potatoes are stored with success both 
in cellars and in the open ground. The 
tubers should be kept dry and in the dark 
whilst being stored. When potatoes are 
exposed to the light they become green, 
and all green petatoes—green in whole or 
in part only--dre wholly unfit for food. 
The right sort of potato cellar is the 
best @ all places for storing the potato, 
because in the cellar it can be raeched at 


|want it to have a governing !nfluence 


| we urge again, poisonous. and where this 


| ways danger in eating washed potatoes, 


air the weather conditions have to be 
considered in opening the pit to obtain 
supplies. 

In the properly-constructed cellar it is 
comparatively easy to secure and main- 
tain the essentials in this business—ven- 
tilation, by which pure air can be regu- 
larly supplied, and a temperature as low 
as possible without falling below the 
freezing point. 

Many potatoes are stored in pits and 
come out of them in first-class condition 
—better often than they do out of cellars 
as ordinarily constructed and left to take 
care of themselves. 

In those parts of the country where 
the winter is severe the covering of the 
pit must be sufficient to keep out the 
frost, as frost operates in the open air. 





It is customary under these circum- | 
Stances to begin the covering with a 
coating of straw—a few inches of straw 
is here sufficient—and then put just 
enough earth on top of the straw to hold 
the straw in place. . 

This will do until the very  severé 
weather begins to show itself. The men- 
ace of the first approach of severe weath- 
er should be taken as a sign for the put- 
ting on of all the additional earth needed 
for full winter protection. Over this | 
earth put some more straw and arrange 
to prevent the straw from being blown off 
by the wind. | 

At the top of the pit there should be | 
one or more spaces for admitting air, the | 
number of such openings depending on | 
the length of the pit. They should go | 
clear down to the layer of straw, imme- 
diately in contact with the tubers. 


This is the simple, yet important, ar- 
rangement for ventilation, and in good 
practice and with care bestowed on the 
details it works all right. 

When the frost comes, and as long as it | 
is present, fill these openings with straw | 
well pressed down. 

The potato pit should be made on high 
ground—ground above the level of that 
commonly around—from which water 
easily runs away. 

Arrange the tubers so that when they 
are ready to be covered they will show a 
volume gradually becoming smaller until 
the top is reached. 

Of course, the amount of soil used in 
covering will vary. In view of the help 
which the straw used gives, the soil put 
on need never, when it is all in place, be 
quite equal to the depth to which frost 
commonly penetrates in the fields of the 
neighborhood. The quality of potato be- 
ing much influenced by the manner in 
which it is stored, and remembering that 
there are still, even in these days of ad- 
vanced agriculture, quantities of natural- 
ly good potatoes largely damaged for 
want of proper care, it is hoped that 
these suggestions, which indicate the 
true course to take, will prove helpful 
to many. 

A last thought—so given because we 
from first to last in the care of potatoes 
meant for food—is that the crop, when 
taken out of the ground, should not stand 
uncovered and exposed to the light longer 
than is necessary for drying the tubers. 
Put the crop away promptly, and do the 
taking up on a fine day. 

It helps, rather than hurts, to expose 
to the light and make green potatoes to 
be used as “‘seed;” all green potatoes are, 


fact is not known to the cook there is al- 


The cook who knows this will, of course, 
watch for and discard all such 

There is a much greater loss of nitro- 
gen in stables where stock is kept than 
many suppose. We know that farmers 
who are careful to bed their stock sel- 
dom think there is any very great loss of 
this valuable element, but recent experi- 
ments show definitely. From the best 
authority we learn that the loss of nitro- 
gen from the manure in stables where ! 
only straw is used for bedding amounts 
to 68 per cent, and when peat is used 
48 per cent. Dry earth used in stables | 
saves about the same amount of fertilizer 
as peat. The experiment doesn’t state 
what the loss is when no bedding of any 
kind is used, but it is very much more, 
as a matter of course. In view of this 
fact, it is apparent that the quicker ma- 
nure can be carted from the stables and 
incorporated with the soil the greater is | 
the amount of fertility secured. 

A little booklet issued by the passen- 
ger department of the Cotton Belt Route, 
St. Louis, Mo., entitled “Fortunes in 
Growing Fruit and Vegetables,” gives a 
number of tables showing the net results 
in number of crates, and also in dollars 
received per acre, from last season’s 
peach and tomato crop. It is quite inter- 
esting, and may be had for the asking. 





BUSINESS POINTERS. 


The Reliable Incubator is built by prac- 
tical poultry men who devote alll their 
time and energy to the poultry and incu- 
bator business and keep constantly im- 
proving their product. The long years of 
experience which they have had is worth 
thousands of dollars to poultry raisers. 
A part of this experience is incorporated 
in the new catalogue they have just is- 
sucd, and we know that every one of our 
readers will find it of great interest and 
practical value. Don’t fail to send for a 
copy, enclosirg 10 cents for postage. Ad- 
dress, RELIABLE INCUBATOR & 
BROODER CoO., Quincy, I. 


ville, Mo., which will be found on another 
page. This lady has found breeding white 
Holland turkeys profitable and has a fine 
stock ready for deWvery. Black Lang- 
shans and Buff Orpingtons are also bred 
by Mrs. Price and her reputation for first 
class stock is well sustained by last sea- 
son's birds. 

We have before us the new catalogue 
and price list of the Ormas Incubators and 
brooders manufactured by L. A. Banta of 
Ligonier, Indiana. While this catalogue 
is not as large nor as gorgeous as some of 
the incubator concerns are putting out, 


We desire to call attention to the ad- | 
| vertisement of Mrs. J. H. Price of Clarks- 





we doubt if any of them tell the story 


with more directness than does Mr 
Banta’s. For a moderate priced incu- 
bator the Ormas is making an enviable 
reputation for itself. Would advise our 
readers who are interested in incubators 
to write for one of these catalogues be- 
fore purchasing. It is free. 


A LARGE FOUR-HORSE SWEEP MILI, 

The N. F. Bowsher Co., of South Bend 
Ind., well known to our readers all over 
the country as manufacturers of Brow- 
sher’s “Combination” belt power mills 
and the “Globe’’ sweep mills, are show 
ing this season a new type of Geared 
Sweep Mill, brought out by them over a 
year ago. We show cut of the mill here 
with. They can be geared 7% revolutions 
to one round of the horses; or 10 to 1, to 
suit the different classes of work in dit 


| ferent territories 


In these mills are secured two specially 
distinguishing features of advantage. The 
Bowsher Geared Mills will grind corf 
with all the shuck on and feed themselves 


perfectly. They also will grind oats, and 
do it right; beside grinding all other kinds 
of small grain. 

The mills are sold with or without horse 
power attachment; which can be used for 
running light machinery, cutting boxes 
etc. By a very simple arrangement the 
outfit can be run as a horse power, while 
the mill stands idle; or mill and power can 
both be used at the same time. 

They will gladly send complete il 
lustrated circulars describing both sweep 
and belt power mills to all who apply 
Address the N, F. Bowsher Co,, South 
Bend, Ind. 





The Worild’s Fair will be heid in 1904, about five 
miles from 


THE NEW ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


which has been substantially refitted and every 
modern and up-to-date convenience has been 
added to make it a first-class, moderate-price 
hotel, We offer the traveler every possible com- 
fort. Therates are: American, $200 a day and 
spi European, $1.00 a day and up. All me are 
ic each, served in the dining-room. t 
from 6:30 to 10:30; noonday luncheon from 12 to 2; 
dinner, from 6:30 to 8 o’clock. ‘ihe New St. James 
Hotel is on Broadway and Walnut 8t., St Louis. 
Take Market St. cars to and from Union Station. 

A private dining-room has been especially fitted 
ap to accommodate dinner parties, social gather- 
ings and club receptions. 

P. SHORT, M: 


FRUIT TREES 
and PLANTS. 
CHATTA. NURSERIES, 


" Chattanooga, Tenn. 

All stock healthy, free from disease and true to 
name. It is a well-known fact that nursery stock 
ve in the clay soils of this section do better 
han from either farther south or north. 


one FREE 


ONE 
ae 


THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX 


nal Rural Service Box. Especially 
commended by P.M. Gen’l. Full 
gove.size. Only complete box which 
meets every need Write to-day for 
handsome booklet and our Free Offer 
SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO,, 845 Benton St. 

JOLIET, ILL. 





and Proprietor. 


Agents Wanted 


Write to-day for 
free catalogue. 


























aU iia aa pin —" 
SHIP THEIA 
Skunk ’ Sdorns-and sah 


RAW FURS and SHEEP PELTS 
To McMillan Fur & Wool Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


} 
Se WRITE FOR CIRCULARS “8 | 


DO YOU SHAVE?” 

If so, it is best to have your own shaving outfit. 
A good, reliabie Sha Outfit sent to your ad- 
dress at the remarkable ‘ow 
T. A. KELLY, 4¥%1 45th St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


in the 1 on. ctalinens athe sn red le. Send 
a nseng and the 5 
for free list of forme for sale. nd _ “4 
A.J. BRITTON, Houston, Mo. 
Farm. 140 acres of little timber; good 
imguoenamanes | ed at 82,000; 8 deer pent 
time. Write Mrs. 3. M Durham, B BR. 4. : 
a eas as foreman or furnished 
te work on shares by up-to- ; 
36 years old rman-American. ddress 
C., care B WORLD. 
Settlers’ and H Half Rates. 
On the first and third Tu: of each menth to 
and poctaains pm 2st. 1908, the Mobile and Ohio 
Bailroad wil 





Sook 





1 one-way settlere’ tickets to 
South, Southeast and Sou'hwest. including 
Ala., at one-half of the regular first-class one way 
fare, plus $2.00. On the same days Homescezers’ 
excursion tickets Re be sold oe same terri at 


k 
OEE. St.Louis Mon fee tes. 
articulars- — £5 " 








% 


ca 
ing the work of a sirtetiy hig e Bu 
» We refer to any bank in St. Louis. 
First-class facilities. Established 21 years. 
Address, Barnes’ Business Co! 
Beard of Education Bidg., 











SEND 22 CTS. win. 


20 or more pages weekly. Est. 
This offer good for new 


and the names amd addresses of ten good farmers for a year’s subscription 


FARMER’S CALL iit’ 


1880. Complete in all departments including Women’s and Children’s. JOHN M. STAHL; B4. and 
Prop. le copy free. 





only. 


taken. 8 





» P 








eeley 


+3 


are our t 


‘“*Men do not counterfeit counterfeits nor imitate that 
which is unknown or worthless.’’ The Keeley treatment 
has stood the test of time, having been used with 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine and 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenia. 
Over a quarter million cured men 


and women in the United States 
and treatment absolutely free 





> 


ure 


from any injurious or harmfal effects. Mental and physical vigor 
sored. Life b 





dence) to 





any time. When it fs stored in the open | 


a happiness and a blessing. Will-power, 


* {mtellectual activity, health, business capacity and confidence of 
family, friends and business associates recovered. For fall information, consult or write (im confl- 


DR. J. E. BLAINE, Manager, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 


] 





